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THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 
BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Our readers will remember that we 
have twice already made mention 
of the very remarkable paper of the Rev. Charles 
W. Shields, D.D., professor in Princeton College, 
on the subject of ‘‘ The Reunion of Christendom.”’ 
Although a loyal Presbyterian, Dr. Shields takes 
strong: ground in favor of the Historic Episcopate 
as the only possible basis for the reunion of 
Christendom. ‘The Christian public has so con- 
stantly associated the Episcopate with the Episco- 
palian Church, that it is hard for most to under- 
stand how that position can be taken without a 
surrender of all that which the Reformed churches 
have helddear. And yet Dr.Shields maintains that 
the Episcopate belongs by right no more to the 
Episcopal Church than to Congregationalism or 
Presbyterianism. In the March number of this 
Magazine we propose to give an abstract of the 
paper by Dr. Shields, and have that followed by a 
symposium in which many distinguished represent- 
atives of the various churches will take part. 
Among those who have already promised contribu- 
tions are the Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., of 
Grace Church, New York; the Rev. H. Y. 
Satterlee, D.D., of Calvary Church; the Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass. ; the 
Rey. Gilbert Reid, Missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in China; the Rev. David Waters, D.D., late 
pastor of the North Reformed Church, Newark, 
N. J.; the Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., of the Church 
of the Disciples, New York; the Rev. J. H. Ecob, 
D.D., Albany; the Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D., of 
The Independent; and the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. We have 
also reason to expect that others will contribute to 
the symposium, and we believe that no more 
important series of utterances on this subject has 
been before the American churches in recent 
years. 


An 
Announcement. 


Bishop Newman Bishop John P. Newman, of the 


d Parl 
smof Religion Methodist Episcopal Church, has 


written a brief but important article on ‘* Two 


RY, 1894. — 








Parliaments of Religion" for Zhe Independent of 
Jan. 18 h, which we give below. He favors the 
holding of ‘two Parliaments of Religion in 
the year 1g00 to inaugurate the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. His suggestions 
are so wise that we desire to add the empha- 
sis of our approval to them. Since the great 
gathering in Chicago no one can doubt the feasi- 
bility of both of the suggestions of Bishop New- 
man, and since he himself is a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and since that 
church is the largest religious body in the United 
States, why should not the Bishops of that church 
take the lead in calling these parliaments? Or, 
if that is not feasible, what would be a better plan 
than for Bishop Newman, as_ representing the 
Methodists, to join with some Roman Catholic 
prelate, some prominent Episcopal Bishop and, so 
far as possible, with the presiding officers, what- 
ever their names may be, of the various more 
prominent bodies of Christians in the United 
States in issuing the call for the suggested Parlia- 
ment? We have no sympathy with those who 
believe that the last Parliament has been detri- 
mental to Christianity. We believe, on the other 
hand, that the more distinctly it can be made 
manifest as the one religion which represents God 
as coming to man, its superiority will be recog- 
nized; and we furthermore believe that if Bishop 
Newman’s plan could be realized the Christian 
world would take a long step forward and the 
kingdom of God be brought nearer. The follow- 
ing is his article: 


TWO PARLIAMENTS OF RELIGION. 


‘* Let us have two Parliaments of Religion inthe 
year 1900 to inaugurate the twentieth century of the 
Christian era, the first to be composed of appointed 
or elected delegates bearing certified credentials 
from any branch of the Christian Church. I am 
not concerned who shall issue the call, whether 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pope of Rome, 
the Holy Synod of Russia, the Cathelicos of the 
Armenians, the Patriarch of Alexandria, the 
General Conference of the Methodists, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterians, the General 
Synod of the Lutherans, the National Council of 
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Congregationalists, the National Anniversaries of 
the Baptists or the Evangelical Alliance. 

** Let this Ecumenical Conference of the Chris- 
tian world declare: A common ground of a 
universal faith, that non-essentials of polity and 
liturgy shall not interfere with a cordial co-opera- 
tion in the immediate conversion of mankind to 
‘faith, hope and charity,’ and that the Church of 
God is larger and greater than any denomination, 
and embraces all true believers who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in truth and sincerity. Voices of 
union come from the ends of the earth. Who has 
the courage to issue the call ? 

‘* Immediately succeeding this general assembly 
of the Church of God, and in the same place, let 
us have a Parliament of all religions known to 
man, of authorized representatives, with creden- 
tials that cannot be questioned. They shall not 
come as eulogists of founder, or creed, or cere- 
mony, but toascertain two things: What we have in 
common in faithand practice, and wherein we differ, 
and whether such differences can be adjusted. It 
would be a question worthy of such a Parliament 
of the World to consider whether there is a place 
in the Christian Pantheon for the Brahmin, the 
Buddhist, the Parsi, the Confucianist and the 
Mohammedan. I think there is something in 
common in all these great religions, and the recog- 
nition of this fact might lead tothe renouncement 
of whatever is false and the acceptance of the 
whole truth of Christianity. Convince such relig- 
ionists that Christ is the contemporary of the ages, 
that his doctrine is as old as man, that all truth in 
other systems is found in him, and such a Parlia- 
ment of the World would be the brotherhood of 
mankind.” 


Saratoca, N. Y. 


AGreat Sym- We are accustomed to great things 

posium. in the Northwest, and we have in 
The Northwestern Congregationalist of Jan. 5th 
another illustration of this fact. Some time 
ago President Gates, of Iowa College, gave an 
address on ‘‘The Church and the Kingdom of 
God.” It was not at all pessimistic, and yet its 
point of view was very much the same as that of 
Professor Bruce at the Lucerne Conference last 
year. Professor Bruce said that he was a pessi- 
mist concerning the Church, but an optimist 
concerning the Kingdom, and he was not sure but 
that the Church would have to be almost destroyed 
in order that the Kingdom might advance; in 
other words, he felt that institutionalism was 
limiting life, so that the life in order to grow 
might have to break the institution to pieces. 
President Gates takes very much the same view. 
His address might appropriately be named 
‘‘Institutionalism versus Life.” He believes that 


the Church, while containing many Christians, is 
itself far from truly Christian; that its methods 
are not those of Christ, andthat there must come a 
new appreciation of the meaning of the cross 
before the mission of the Church will be realized. 
In the course of the address some severe and 
searching things are said, concerning which no 
doubt there will be much criticism. It is not our 
purpose at thistime to do more than call attention 
to this paper, and to the very remarkable sympo- 
sium which it has evoked. ‘The paper itself is 
strong and able, and we would advise our readers 
who would keep abreast of the current theological 
and Christian thought, to secure a copy of the 
paper, and read not only the address of President 
Gates, but the various comments upon it by 
representative men. 


Comments on “Mong those who comment on the 
President Gates’ paper of President Gates are Drs. 

Paper- = Lyman Abbott, James Brand, J. H. 
Ecob, Washington Gladden, Alexander McKen- 
zie, T. T. Munger, C. H. Richards and A. H. Brad- 
ford; Professors Richard T. Ely, John Bascom, 
J. J. Blaidsell, G. D. Herron; President Hyde, 
of Bowdoin; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Secretary 
N. G. Clark, Revs. B. Fay Mills, J. L. Scudder, 
and many others. So general a response to a 
request for such a symposium is unusual. The 
thought of Dr. Gladden’s contribution is 
condensed in the sentence: ‘‘We are nowhere 
bidden to seek first the Church and its righteous- 
ness; we are commanded to seek first the King- 
dom of God and its righteousness.”’ Dr. Abbott, 
while agreeing substantially with the paper, is 
careful to emphasize the importance of the Church 
as a means of advancing the Kingdom. Hon. S. 
B. Capen takes substantially the same position. 
B. Fay Mills endorses every word of President 
Gates’ paper, as does also Prof Bascom. Dr. 
Brown, of San Francisco, differs radically, think- 
ing that the Churchin a great and noble way is 
serving the Kingdom, andthat such criticisms are 
neither wise nor profitable. Secretary N. G. Clark 
takes very much the same position. On the other 
hand, Dr. Josiah Strong, Rev. John L. Scudder, 
Prof. Geo. D. Herron, Dr. J. H. Ecob, President 
William D. Hyde, and others, strongly support 
the position of President Gates. Bishop John H. 
Vincent goes so far as to say: “I am in 
sympathy with the broad and wise views expressed 
by President Gates. They are views which Chau- 
tauqua has been advocating for many years.” 
Hon. William E. Dodge says: ‘‘ He has touched 
fearlessly and ably the great obstacle to the 
coming of the Kingdom on earth. Just such 
statements as these of President Gates will greatly 
help the new light which is surely coming.” 
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Others take positions partially favorable to the 
paper and partially opposed, among whom we 
notice Joseph Cook, Dr. Brand, Dr. McKenzie 
and Dr. Nelson Millard. Dr. Ecob utters the 
following strong words: ‘President Gates is 
altogether right. The reconstruction of Protes- 
tantism has already begun. In this country 
and in Europe the same widespread and profound 
discontent with denominationalism and the pres- 
ent Organization and ideals of the Church exist. 
That discontent is prophetic of the end.” We 
have mentioned only a few of those who have 
taken part in the symposium, and many of the 
most significant utterances have not been referred 
to. President Gates has at least started many 
people along lines of thought which will be sure 
to do great good. In the main, we have no 
doubt that he is right. 


Our Own Com- . The distinction between the Church 

ment. and the Kingdom to which reference 
has been made is a very clear one in Scripture, 
and in our opinion the neglect to notice it is re- 
sponsible for much of the division which exists in 
the Christian army. Kingdom is a larger word 
than Church. All who work for the advancement 
of humanity are hastening the Kingdom of God. 
Those who labor for the emancipation of slaves, 
for the improvement of the sanitary conditions of 
our cities, for prison reform; those who make in- 
ventions which make possible the going of mis- 
sionaries into distant lands, all do their work, 
apart from any direct relation to the Church, and 
yet all are used of God for the advancement of 
His Kingdom. ‘There are many means by which 
the Kingdom is being hastened. The Church is 
one of them, and the most important. We be- 
lieve it to be Divinely ordained, and that it can 
never truly serve the Kingdom without being in 
entire harmony with it. Because into the Church 
have been imported ideals and standards which 
are not Christian; it is divided and its parties are 
antagonistic. They ought always to work for the 
Kingdom; instead, they are often opposing each 
other. The Kingdom represents the Divine life; 
the Church should do so, and yet instead of being 
Divine it is often a mere name or appearance. 
To illustrate: if the sap of a tree instead of being 
in the tree were put at the bottom of an iron pipe, 
the pipe would hold the sap but in such conditions 
as to make its growth impossible. It might be 
called a tree, but the name would not make it 
the reality. The Church ought always to be the 
product of indwelling life. When it is there is 
unity; when instead it is a mechanical contrivance 
there is division and discord. Whether President 
Gates is right or wrong in the details of his paper, 
in our opinion there can be no question but what 
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he is right in his main contention, namely, that 
institutionalism often makes the growth of the 
Divine life impossible. 


ALetter from We have received the following letter 

Dr. Langdon. from the Rev. Dr. Chauncy Lang- 
don, whose valuable article on ‘‘ The Reunion. of 
Christendom” was published in our pages last 
month. By his letter it will be seen that we inad- 
vertently made a slight mistake in regard to the 
priority of the American and English utterances 
in what is known as the ‘‘ Quadrilateral.” Dr. 
Langdon says: ‘‘The Quadrilateral originated 
with the American Episcopal Church. It was 
drawn up by a committee of the Bishops, and set 
forth by the Bishops as a body, a¢ the General 
Convention of Chicago, 1886 (not dy the General 
Convention, though it was accepted by the House 
of Deputies in 1892). It was afterwards, with 
slight verbal modifications, set forth in the form 
you have given, by the Lambeth Conference of 
1888. I enclose a copy of the action of the Diocesan 
Convention of Central Pennsylvania, which was 
one of the promoting causes of the above action 
of the Chicago Convention. . . . 

‘* Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) ‘*Wm. CHauncy LANGpDoN.” 

It will interest our readers to read the following 
extract from the Journal of the Convention of 
the Diocese of Centrai Pennsylvania, in which 
reference is made to this action. It is kindly 
furnished us by Dr. Langdon, and is a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the general 
public concerning this subject. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE g, 1886. 


The committee on so much of the Bishop’s 
Address as relates to Christian Unity reported 
through the Rev. Dr. Langdon, and the resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously: 


REPORT. 


Wuereas, There is evidence that very many of 
our Christian brethren now separated from com- 
munion with us and with each other are laying 
seriously to heart the great dangers we are in by 
reason of our unhappy divisions; and 

Wuereas, Alike through the press and on the 
platform of public assemblies the hope and possi- 
bility of the restoration of Catholic Christian unity 
has become the subject of serious discussion; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
vania respectfully prays the General Convention 
of this Church, at the approaching session, not 
only to commend this subject earnestly to the 
active attention of the Commission on Ecclesias- 
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tical Relations, but also toappoint a special Joint 
Committee, charged to inquire what duty these 
facts lay upon this Church; and to report what 
obstacles to such reunion exist for which we are 
responsible; and how they may be removed; that 
in no respect may any errors, shortcomings, or 
wrong of ours be an offense or ‘‘an occasion to 
fall in our brother's way.” 

Resolved, also, That the House of Bishops be 
respectfully asked to consider whether it be not 
fitting, under such circumstances, and in view of 
the great reproach brought upon the name of our 
dear Lord by such divisions among His disciples, 
to set apart a day and to invite our Christian breth- 
ren of every name to unite with us in humbling 
ourselves before God, confessing our sins, be- 
seeching Him to remove this reproach from His 
people and from His Church, and so to pour out 
upon us all the Holy Spirit of all grace and truth, 
that “‘all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever 
else may hinder us from godly union and con- 
cord,” may be taken away, that as there is but 
one Body and one Spirit, and one hope of our 
calling, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth 
be all of one heart and one ‘soul, united in one 
holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and char- 
ity, with ‘‘one mind and one mouth glorifying 
God,” that thus, not only with our lips, but in our 
lives, we may more effectually bear witness to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and preach His Gospel among 
men. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Langdon, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to 
have the resolutions referring to Christian Unity 
printed for transmission to the several Bishops of 
the Church, and to the Secretaries of the several 
Diocesan Conventions. 

Attest, R. A. LAMBERTSON, 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. Secretary. 


Roman Catholics [t is much to be wished that every 

andthe intelligent Roman Catholic would 
a wend the symposium by the Bishops 
of his church, on the question of sectarian divis- 
ion of the public school funds to be found in Zhe 
Independent of January 11. The day of reconcil- 
iation in school matters will be much nearer 
when ali Roman Catholics perceive with the 
distinctness of the hierarchy, as represented in 
this discussion, that it is neither possible nor 
proper, in the words of the Bishop of Buffalo, 
‘*to force this movement (the division of the 
funds) against the wishes of our fellow citizens.” 
The symposium will be good reading for Protest- 
ants also, for it would seem that none could 
fail to be impressed with the general tone 
of moderation and the evident real sense of 





grievance of the writers. Only two of the thirty 
prelates participating consider it to be the aim or 
policy of the Church of Rome to secure appro- 
priations from the State for its schools; while 
Bishop Keane voices the expressed opinion of the 
majority when he says, ‘‘ No concerted action of 
the Church at large has been even proposed, nor 
is any such action likely to be proposed in the 
future.” As to personal preference, seven of the 
writers are in favor of state aid, eight are 
opposed to it, four are non-committal, and eleven 
evidently would welcome some form of it, could 
it be obtained on a basis of manifest equity and 
of good feeling between them and other Chris- 
tians. The Bishops are substantially one in 
disclaiming all antagonism to the public school 
system in itself. ‘* We are not opposed,” says 
the Bishop of Sacramento, ‘‘to the public or 
common schools, but we do believe they sadly 
stand in need of an improvement in the moral 
order.” ‘‘ What is wished,” writes Archbishop 
Grace, ‘‘is some modification of the present 
system, so that Catholics can, without violence to 
conscience, avail themselves of the benefits of 
those schools.” Evidently the prevailing desire 
of the prelates is that their schools should be 
included in the public school system, by coming 
in part under state supervision, as to secular 
studies, and, on meeting the state requirements 
of scholarship, sharing in the public funds. This 
is the plan outlined by Bishop Phelan, of Pitts- 
burgh, and it is a perfectly legitimate program. 
Nevertheless it is one pretty certainly doomed to 
failure. The American people do not love 
subsidies, and their aversion to them is likely to 
increase rather than abate. In no small degree 
the best intelligence of .the country is crystalliz- 
ing into the conviction that public grants should 
not outrun public control. 


No doubt our fellow citizens of 
Roman faith havea grievance. It 
is not, as many of the Bishops 
theoretically and mistakenly insist, that they are 
subject to ‘‘taxation without representation.” 
Their lack of representation in the public schools 
is a matter purely of their own choice, and the 
conscientious scruple—not the motive of policy— 
which they raise to justify it, is too subtle for the 
non-Roman mind. They do not claim that things 
contrary to their faith are taught in the public 
schools. To exempt them from taxation for 
purposes of popular education because of this 
their abnormal development of conscience, would 
be on a par év principle with the often prayed-for 
suspension in Utah of the laws against bigamy 
out of consideration for Mormon sentiments of 
duty. The grievance is a practical one. The 
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Roman Catholics constitute one-eighth of the total 
population, and their children a still larger part of 
the school population; yet substantially nothing 
is done in the schools to meet their peculiar needs 
and to satisfy their real scruples. For the good 
of society as well as for themselves, Catholic 
children do need not only secular but moral educa- 
tion, and religious teaching as the basis of it. 
Now the masses of the Catholic population, work- 
ing long hours, and having little property, culture, 
or leisure, are not qualified to teach their children; 
while, as for voluntary, unpaid outside instruction, 
Bishop Ludden of Syracuse is entirely right in his 
claim, that ‘tone lesson a week, or the Sunday- 
school organization, is insufficient for the religious 
education of the child.” If Protestants would 
but realize the hardship imposed on the masses of 
Catholic poor by this state of things, and Roman- 
ists would give up the hopeless endeavor to secure 
some form of state subsidy, the day of a Christian 
and patriotic agreement in education would not be 
far away. To read these letters thoughtfully is to 
perceive that even the church of semper idem 
ubigue is in this country rapidly changing and 
coming into sympathy with American ideas. In 
1864 the Syllabus of Errors laid public schools of 
the American type under condemnation; in 1894 
a decided majority of the American prelates who 
express themselves on the subject approve of those 
schools. Of the small minority who would sacri- 
fice them to a denominational system, it is signifi- 
cant that all but one live south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. 


The Brother. -aSt month we published an article 
hood of chris- by the Rev. William Chauncy Lang- 

tanUnity. don, D.D., of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, on ‘‘ The Obstacles in the Way of 
the Organic Unity of Christendom.”’ This month 
we publish an article by the founder of The Broth- 
erhood of Christian Unity on ‘* One Way by which 
it is hoped that the Unity of Christians may be 
Realized.”” In reading Mr. Seward’s article it 
should be remembered that he is a layman, and 
that he approaches the subject with entire disre- 
gard of the technicalities of ecclesiasticism which 
might seem of great importance to many minis- 
ters. Itis not to be expected that any man orany 
denomination has a perfect cure for the ills of a 
divided Christendom The end desired will be 
realized very slowly, and probably as the result of 
a long process of growth. In the meantime all 
contributions looking toward a solution of the 
problem should be thankfully received. 


sé ; ; . 
“The Church of A movement within the church of 
? Christ” and the Christ in favor of Christian Union, 
eunion at” is the descriptive title which a min- 
ister of the body known as the Disciples of Christ 
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applies to his denomination. ‘This office and aim 
of the Disciples has been too little recognized and 
appreciated, doubtless because, by the irony of 
circumstances, they who set out to do away with 
sects have thus far succeeded only in founding a 
newsect. They do,indeed, repudiate the term, but 
a sect nevertheless they certainly seem to be. Yet 
itis scarcely just to tax them with this unpleasant 
fact, for it was forced uponthem. Their move- 
ment began in a creed-ridden period. Sectarian- 
ism was in the height of its power; men knew 
from infallible deduction and inner consciousness 
that those who differed with them were wrong, 
and that such should go off by themselves was a 
stringent one, when in 1809 the Campbells declared 
that their desire was, ‘‘ that rejecting human opin- 
ions and the inventions of men as of any author- 
ity,” they ‘‘might forever cease from further con- 
tention about such things; return to and hold 
fast by the original standard; taking the divine 
Word alone” for their rule, and ‘‘Christ alone as 
exhibited in the Word” for their salvation. This 
does not now sound very dangerous or heretical; 
yet the Baptist Association of which they 
were members, like the Presbytery before 
it, could not grant them the _ peaceable 
tenure of such sentiments and purposes. Hence 
it has been scarcely its own fault, though it is 
much to be regretted that the movement in ques- 
tion found new channels for itself instead of filling 
and deepening old ones in which the rocks were 
unhappily prominent. Since that day the Disciples 
have been truly John the Baptists, proclaiming in 
the wilderness of sectarianism a larger and fuller 
coming of the kingdom of God. Their influence 
has been felt chiefly in the Interior, but has doubt- 
less also reached many in other parts of the coun- 
try who have not recognized its source. Their 
message has been, and still is, that, while asa fact, 
the substance of the evangelical faith is their faith, 
they will not, and they claim that other Christians 
should not, require anything of candidates for 
admission to the Church beyond the two essentials 
of belief in Jesus as a divine Saviour and personal 
loyalty to him. On the general basis of these two 
requirements they insist that the Church can be 
and should be reunited. Asked as to their creed, 
they point to the Bible, and especially to the New 
Testament; for while they hold to the inspiration 
of the Old Testament they consider that it was 
designed for and is é/nding on the Jews alone. 
Authoritative confessions of faith they will have 
none of. ‘‘ Our opposition to creeds,” wrote Alex- 
ander Campbell, ‘‘ arose from a conviction that, 
whether the opinions in them were true or false, 
they were hostile to the union, peace, harmony, 
purity, and joy of Christians, and adverse to the 
conversion of the world to Jesus Christ.” 
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It is scarcely to be doubted that the man who 
spoke thus; who gave his followers a message so 
distinctly in advance of his age, and who with his 
associates succeeded in two generations in enlist- 
ing the allegiance of upwards of a million of 
people, was a man of unusual spiritual insight and 
power. 


Ss iain dae From the very fact, however, that 
Growth in this Campbell had a message in advance 
° of his time, it was inevitable that in 
some respects he should fail to grasp its full scope. 
In truth, the Disciples came short of comprehend- 
ing fully their own message in two respects. For 
one thing they insist on immersion as a condition 
of present fellowship and as a necessary feature of 
the reunited Church. This is really a doctrinal 
requirement, a credendum, of the very kind that 
they declaim against, since it is not involved 
in faith in Christ as the divine Saviour, nor 
does it, if one is a believer in  affusion, 
touch the matter of personal loyalty. Their 
most serious shortcoming, however, pertains to 
the bearings and the application of their message. 
The word development has apparently not yet 
found a lodgment in their vocabulary. They 
seriously propose that its Church shall become 
one again by going back to its primitive type; to 
‘*the Christianity of the Apostolic age, . . its 
doctrines, its ordinances, its fruits; in other words, 
its creed, its ritual, its life.” A tract which one 
of the ministers speaksof as ‘‘ widely circulated 
by the disciples,’’ refers to the Medizval Church 
as ‘‘the Great Apostasy,” and says explicitly, 
‘““We do not recognize sects, . . as branches of 
the Church of Christ, but as un-scriptural and 
anti-scriptural, and therefore to be abandoned for 
the one Church of God which the New Testament 
reveals.”” That is to say, 1,500 years of Christian 
history have brought no new light to the Church, 
nor led it to any true development, have, in fact, 
been thrown away; the original divine scheme of 
the Church was wrecked on the third century as 
on a reef, and its Lord must needs begin again. 
For ourselves, we believe that while the Church 
of the Apostolic period contains the germsof what 
it is to be inalltime, it does not show us in detail 
what the Church of the future will be. 
It is matter for rejoicing, however, that so large 
a body asthe Disciples are pledged to exalt the 
Christ above everything in the Church, and to 
make simple loyalty to Him the supreme test of 
Christian character. To those who fear that such 
loyalty is not a sufficient guarantee of the purity 
of the Church, no better counsel can be given 
than that of the Campbelite Alexander Procter, 
“Put Christ in your temples, and whatever ought 
not to be there He will drive out.” In these 
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words there is an evident anticipation of the 
teaching of Principal Fairbairn in his great work, 


. ‘* The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” The 


late Dr. Deems was accustomed to say that what- 
ever has God in it can be left to take care of 
itself. Thechief mission of the Disciples seems 
to us to be to teach all other Christians that our 
Lord can be trusted to guard the purity of His 
own Church. 


For Christian Literature. 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
UNITY. 


BY THEODORE F, SEWARD, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


The Brotherhood of Christian Unity is one of 
the voices of the people protesting against the 
needless divisions of the body of Christ. It 1s also 
a practical method of healing the divisions. It 
began, as nearly all spiritual movements begin, 
‘*without observation.” It originated in the 
suggestion of a layman in a union meeting held at 
Orange, N. J., in April, 1893. His proposal was, 
in affect, this, ‘‘We all acknowledge a united 
Church to be the true ideal. But divisions exist, 
and must remain, at least for atime. Can 
nothing be done to practically prepare the way 
for future union? Suppose we form a society on 
the basis of love to God and man, under the lead- 
ership of Christ, which all broad minded people 
can join, while still belonging to their denomina- 
tion, and holding to whatever creed, ritual and 
church polity they prefer.” 

The response to this suggestion was so imme- 
diate, so widespread, and so inclusive of all 
denominations and all classes of minds that its 
usefulness seemed to be assured at the outset. A 
form of enrollment was prepared, which the lead- 
ing members of all the branches of the church, 
clerical and lay, have signed and recommended, 
also many non-Church members. It reads as 
follows: 

‘*For the purpose of uniting with all who desire to 
serve God and their fellow-men under the inspiration 
of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, I hereby 
enroll myself as a member of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity.” 

The motto of the Brotherhood is *‘ Love your 
neighbor and respect his beliefs.”’ Its mission 
in the world is many-sided. It turns public atten- 
tion to the question of unity. It transfers 
emphasis from doctrines about Christ to the 
person of Christ himself. It gives those who 
wish to protest against the too great predomin- 
ance of dogma and sect a chance to ‘stand up 
and be counted.” It furnishes a common plat- 
form upon which the followers of Christ of every 
name and of no name can unite for the larger work 
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in any community which cannot be done by the 
churches, work which by its nature requires the 
union and co-operation of all who have the Christ- 
spirit, without reference to their ecclesiastical 
relations. In fact, it is a first step toward realiz- 
ing the poet’s dream of the ‘‘ federation of the 
world.” If this idea seems extravagant, we have 
only toask the question, What will be the basis 
of such a federation when it comes? Will it be 
acreed? That is impossible. No thinking man 
can allow another man or any body of men to 


‘formulate his views for him, and in the ideal 


future, all men will think. Unquestionably the 
center of union and solidarity must be a 
person, and that person can be no other than 
Jesus Christ. Hence, those who sign the enroll- 
ment formula of the Brotherhood are simply 
placing themselves upon the platform which must 
ultimately prevail. They are the first fruits of 
the great ingathering when ‘‘the kingdom of 
the world shall become the Kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ.” 

This idea was accepted at the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The non-Christian delegates 
naturally demurred, but the leading representa- 
tives of Christian faiths signed the following 
declarations, which was presented on the seventh 
day of the Parliament: ‘“ Feeling it desirable to 
crystalize, and as far as possible to perpetuate 
the remarkable spirit of unity which has charac- 
terized the World’s Parliament of Religions, we 
herewith give our approval of the formula of the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity, as a suitable bond 
with which to begin the federation of the world 
upon a Christian basis.” 

The Brotherhood of Christian Unity is a logical 


outcome of the Lutheran Reformation. Luther 
broke the chains of ecclesiasticism and showed 
mankind the way of religious freedom. But the 


race was not prepared for liberty. The scientific 
method of thought, which is revealed or created by 
a knowledge of the laws of the Divine immanence 
was as yet a sealed book. The traditions and 
artificial interpretations which had gathered 
about and obscured the severely simple and 
divinely natural teachings of Jesus could not be 
shaken off in a day nor in a generation, nor even 
in acentury. Three hundred years have been re- 
quired for the purpose. Now the truestandard is 
being recognized by waiting souls here and there. 
It is seen that love should come before creed, and 
that following Christ is the way to acquire a true 
knowledge of His character: ‘‘If anyone wishes to 
learn the doctrine let him do the will,” is the 
method prescribed by the founder of Christianity. 
The formula of the brotherhood is a crystaliza- 
tion of that principle. It re-introduces itas a vital 
force, leaving power in the heart of society. It 
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does not antagonize the churches, but proposes 
to help all churches and all individuals in their 
efforts to substitute a living Christ for the theo- 
retical or doctrinal Christ. 

The feeling of a class of now church members 
is thus expressed by Prof. A. J. Du Bois, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, of Yale University, 
whose articles on ‘‘Science and Faith,’” and 
“Science and Immortality,” have been helpful to 
many. He writes: 

‘* Your formula has been my creed for years. 
Differences of theologic doctrine constitute sects 
and denominations. So long as different minds 
see things from different points of views, we shall 
always have sects. And we ought to have them. 
I look upon all as necessary and good just as far 
as they answer the need of effective organizations, 
and serve to unite Christians of like views in com- 
mon work fora commonend. They are harmful 
only when these distinctive differences are wrongly 
estimated, and are regarded not only as a basis of 
effective union, but also as the only basis of 
Christianity. Then they defeat their own end 
and reason of existence. Then only do we find 
strife and bitterness and lack of union. Back of 
the sectarian doctrine of each denomination lies 
the Christian basis of all, and this truth should 
never become obscured. 

‘‘Your pledge fixes the attention of all upon this 
common basis, and yet leaves each untouched in 
its denominational belief. 

‘*T hope to see your Brotherhood grow until 
every denomination shall have its ‘ Christian Unity 
Pledge’ as well as its doctrinal and denominational 
creed. This seems to me perfectly practicable, 
and if the sects realized how many now unchurched 
Christians they would thus enroll, or how many 
they now fail to reach, I think it would soon be 
done. 

‘* For instance, Iam not a recognized member 
of any denomination because I cannot formally 
and solemnly declare in public my entire accept- 
ance of each and every distinctive article of any 
denominational creed. 

‘* But I am, I hope, as fully a Christian as any 
member of any sect, and in full sympathy with all 
in everything except their mutual intolerance 
and satisfied confidence that each possesses the 
only true system of theology.” 


Reiicion should be to every man: 
(1) Not merely a creed, but an experi- 
ence ; (2) not a restraint, but an inspira- 
tion; (3) not an insurance for the next 
world, but a programme for the present 
world. Rev. JAMES STALKER, D. D. 


THE TEACHING OF OUR LORD AS TO 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. C. J. ELLICOTT, D D., BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

From The Expository Times, (Edinburgh). 

IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now concluded our consideration of 
the momentous subject which I have felt it my 
duty to bring before you. 

What now remains to be done is very briefly to 
recapitulate; to gather up the results at which we 
have arrived, and to draw a few deductions which 
may fairly be drawn from them, and may afford 
some guidance, whether monitory or directive, in 
the grave controversy into which the imprudence 
of fellow-churchmen has unhappily involved us. 

The circumstances which have necessitated the 
choice of the subject we have reviewed in the 
opening paper. It has been there proved to us 
beyond, I trust, the possibility of dispute, that 
the necessity is real and urgent. Had I not felt 
it to be so, I should not, on this occasion, have 
chosen such a subject as the present, involving, 
as it has done, long-continued study, widely- 
extended reading, and closely applied thought, 
when there is so much of a simpler and more 
practical nature that may seem to be inviting our 
attention. But when views of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as we have discussed in the foregoing 
articles, have been put forward, not merely by 
opponents, but by earnest members of our own 
Church; when we are told that we must be 
prepared to make considerable changes in our 
literary conception of the Scriptures'—that the 
earlier narratives, for example, before the call of 
Abraham, are of the nature of myth?—that we 
may regard the writings of two of the prophets 
as dramatic compositions worked up on a basis of 
history ;* and when, finally, it is asserted that the 
modern development of historical criticism which 
teaches us such things leads us, where it is fairly 
used, to results as sure as scientific inquiry,4+— 
then surely it becomes a paramount duty to ask if 
it be possible that these things are so, and that 
we may teach them and preach them consistently 
with a belief in the veracities of God’s holy Word. 

The need being thus urgent, we next made it our 
care plainly to set forth the two competing views 
of the Old Testament—the Traditional and the 
Analytical; and then to state as fully as our limits 
permitted the two arguments on which a choice 
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between the two views must ultimately turn—the 
intrinsically greater probability of the truth of the 
Traditional view than of the truth of the Analytical 
view, and the claim that the Traditional view can 
make of accordance with the teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. To this it would have been easy to 
add the testimony of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, but, for our present purpose of reassuring 
disquieted minds, it seemed sufficient to rest upon 
a full and valid demonstration of the teaching 
and testimony of Christ. Before, however, this 
demonstration could be made, it was necessary to 
establish the rightfulness of the appeal to Christ, 
and the absolute certitude of His judgments where- 
soever they could be shown to have been either 
made, or to be justly inferable. This being done, 
there remained only to set forth fully and in detail 
the teaching of the Lord—first as regards the 
earlier books and the law, and next as regards the 
historical and the prophetical Scriptures. ‘This 
has now been completed, with a due regard to the 
consideration that the Lord’s authority cannot 
rightfully be claimed in any given case, unless 
careful investigation shall have first shown that 
His words either do express an authoritative 
judgment, or, as is most commonly the case, can 
be shown to involve it by a just consideration of 
the circumstances and the tenor of the passage. 
Such is a brief recapitulation of the foregoing 
articles, and of the general current of the 
argument. We have now to consider the general 
results we have arrived at, and the teachings and 
the warnings which they involve. And the first 
result would appear to be this—that the active 
principle in the genesis and development of the 
Analytical view is disbelief in, or inability honestly 
to accept, the supernatural. This has been patent 
throughout. In some cases it has been distinctly 
stated at the outset, and made a postulate before 
any investigation was entered into, or any discus- 
sion commenced. Writers like Professor Kuenen 
have done us unconsciously a great service by 
honestly avowing the position they take up, and 
the principles on which they estimate the history 
or the prophecy that they criticise. They deserve, 
too, our gratitude for another reason. Having 
made the avowal, the writer we have mentioned 
and some others of his school commonly write in 
a temperate, and sometimes almost a reverential, 
spirit when taking up extreme positions, or carry- 
ing, as they often do, their criticism into the very 
citadel of Christian belief. Only too commonly, as 
in the case of Wellhausen and others that might be 
named, a tone is adopted in the criticism of events 
involving or in any way tinged by the super- 
natural that is most painful and most repulsive, 
and is utterly unworthy of the indisputable ability, 
and unique ingenuity as well as patient industry, 
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that mark especially the writer we have :.st 
mentioned. ‘l’o return, however, to our poin'- 
aversion to, or, to put it in the mildest fem, 
disinclination to accept the supernatural, is «e 
characteristic in a greater or less degree of a, 1" 
more pronounced supporters of the Analwis 
view. 

In regard to those with whom we are .%%¢ 


particularly concerned,—English writers who 
have adopted many of the results of these foreign 
critics, though neither their tone nor their po-‘u- 


lates,—it may be fairly said that, if not for them- 
selves yet for others, they have yielded so far to 
the dangerous bias as obviously to be not unwilling 
toconcede very far too much if by doing so succour 
could be brought ‘‘to a distressed faith.” And 
yet it is certain that it will ultimately be in vain, 
and worse than in vain. The simpler souls in 
Christ, now startled and shaken by these profitless 
concessions, will become the distressed many, 
while the few for whom this perilous venture has 
been made will inevitably, after a brief pause, find 
themselves again swept iato the current of the 
anti-supernatural, and borne far beyond the 
succour of minimising concessions or ‘‘ disen- 
cumbered ” faith. It is frequently said that such 
anticipations as these will not in the sequel prove 
to be correct, and, that the heavy current will at 
last find its way into the broad peaceful mere; or, 
to adopt another simile used by a recent writer, 
that there will be a sort of landing-place at the 
foot of the inclined plane down which criticism is 
now passing, where it will of its ownaccord come 
to rest.! Weask eagerly what this landing-place 
can be; and we are told that it is the conscious- 
ness of the sacred writers themselves—the 
consciousness that they are writing under the 
inspiration to which they lay claim. 

But will this arrest the course of modern criti- 
cism? Will a declaration such as the familiar 
‘*Thus saith the Lord,” or ‘* The word of the 
Lord came,” or the very frequently repeated 
‘*The Lord spake unto Moses, saying,’’ impose 
silence or even reserve on Analytical inquiry? 
Nay, rather, will it not even the more call it out 
and stimulate it? The writer of the Book of 
Jonah begins with the declaration that the ‘‘ word 
of the Lord came unto Jonah”; but have these 
words prevented the Book of Jonah being 
denounced as a fiction, or the symbol of the great 
fish as ‘ta shriveled-up myth.”"® When it is said, 
‘* The Lord spake unto Moses saying,” what is it 
that a singularly sober and impressive writer 
plainly tells us?* Why, that ‘‘ an historical state- 
ment is made to lend its form to an ethical and 
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ure, Vol. i. p. 729 (Edin. 1883). 








religious doctrine,” and that ‘‘such a statement 
may fitly be subjected to all the tests of accurate 
hiscory.”’ No; consciousness on the part of the 
a: cod writers, howeverearnestly or emphatically 

»ressed, will never stay the course of modern 

‘cal criticism Nought will stay it when once 
‘adcility to accept the supernatural has become a 
settled characteristic of the soul. If our investi- 
gations have helped to bring out more distinctly 
the close connection that exists between this 
so-called Higher Criticism and difficulty as to 
acceptance of the supernatural, they will not have 
been made in vain. 

2. A second result to which we seem led by the 
general course of our argument is this—that if we 
accept the Analytical view we must reconstruct 
our views and estimate of revealed doctrine, and, 
generally, of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
Let us illustrate this statement in reference to 
fundamental doctrine as revealed to us in the Old 
Testament. 

Our current view of Old Testament revelation, 
it may be assumed, is substantially to this effect— 
that from the first chapter of Genesis to the last 
chapter of Malachi, a gradual disclosure is made to 
us of the nature of Almighty God, and of His deal- 
ings, through one favoured race, with the children 
of men. These dealings reflect from the very 
beginning redemptive love; and history and 
prophecy combine in bringing that redemptive love 
ever more and more clearly home to each succeed- 
ing generation. A promise and the evolution ofa 
promise form to the general reader the spiritual 
substance of the Old Testament, and place all 
portions of the sacred volume before him in 
coherent unity. Redemption through Christ that is 
to come is the ultimate tenor of the revelation of 
the Old Testament.—Redemption? But from 
what? Let us suppose the answer to be, as it 
ought to be,—From sin, and from death, and from 
spiritual hosts of boundless evil, ‘‘ world-rulers,”’! 
as an apostle calls them, of this darkness in which 
we dwell. But whence is such an answer derived? 
What event is there in the past, or what series of 
events, that makes redemption the fundamental 
necessity to man that all revelation thus proclaims 
it to be? The answer, let us hope, will at once be 
given—The Fall. But is the Fall a fact? One 
thing is certainly a fact, that there is radical evil 
in man’s nature; all experience proves the truth of 
the apostle’s experience, that when he would do 
good, evil was present with him.? But how is it so, 
and why is itso? Does the Fall, if it be a fact, 
explain this? Let us again hope that the answer 
will be—Yes, veraciously and: persuasively. 

From this sort of questioning addressed, as we 
have supposed, to the current believer, it becomes 
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at last abundantly clear that on the view taken of 
the Scripture narrative of the Fall the gravest spiri- 
tual consequences will be found to depend. Now 
we are told, not merely by foreign writers, but 
by English Churchmen, that the narrative of this 
Fall and the other narratives prior to the call of 
Abraham are of the nature of myth—that is, ‘‘of a 
product of mental activity not yet distinguished 
into history and poetry and philosophy.”1 But 
what exactly does this mean when we apply this 
statement to the Fall? Does it mean that the 
narrative of Genesis is a typical representation of 
what takes place in every individual soul—just as 
it has been said that our Lord treated the Flood as 
. typical,?@—or does it mean, that though to some 
extent we may recognise symbolism in the narra- 
tive, ‘‘the passage,” as Dorner rightly says, ‘‘ has 
to do with the first human pair and their historical 
fall?” > And if it has this latter meaning, why, in 
the case of an event on which all the redemptive 
history of mankind depends, has it not been said 
so with the utmost distinctness by those Church- 
men who are commending to us the new criticism? 
The pronounced advocates of the Analytical view, 
at any rate make /Aeiy meaning quite plain. They 
dismiss the whole as fable, or as the Semitic mode 
of accounting for the existence of radical evil. 
The Fall becomes a figure of speech, and our 
whole view of revelation, as we have already said, 
must be reconstructed. Are we to stand ourselves 
or let others stand upon the brink of an error so 
perilous as this, and not utter one word of salutary 
warning ? 

The result of our foregoing considerations 
would seem to be this—that the Analytical view 
of the Old Testament, if thoroughly accepted, 
must involve fresh views not only of history, but 
of vital and of fundamental doctrine, and that 
any attempt to utilize it for the sake of helping 
the distressed faith of a few may end, we had almost 
said must end, in endangering the faith, and, it 
may be, even the salvation of thousands. If there 
is any hesitation in accepting the reality of sucha 
truth as the Fall, there never can be any heart- 
whole belief in the realities of the Redemption and 
the Atonement. 

We have touched upon the perils which the 
advocacy of the modern criticism of the Old 
Testament may involve in regard of revealed 
doctrine; we may now notice the difficulties in 
which it places its exponents in regard to inspira- 
tion. 

The view of the inspiration that is now taken by 
all the more sober interpreters of Holy Scripture 
is substantially in accordance with what an apostle 
has said in reference to prophecy,—‘‘ Men spake 
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from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
Another apostle, as we shall well remember, speaks 
of the inspiration breathed as it were into what was 
written—a fact as real as the inspiration of the 
writer, but not lending itself so easily to the eluci- 
dation of the essential idea to which modern theo- 
logy is now more particularly addressing itself. 
Attention is now primarily directed to the operation 
of the blessed Spirit on him who either spoke or 
wrote under the holy influence, rather than to that 
which was spoken or written. Adopting this mode 
of regarding Inspiration,we may very readily accept 
the excellent definition of Inspiration given by a 
writer whose ability and learning I greatly respect, 
but from whose conclusions I am compelled, in 
many particulars, very widely to differ. Speaking 
of the prophets, psalmist, moralists, and historians 
of the Old Covenant, Mr. Gore most truly remarks 
that ‘‘ their inspiration lies in this, that they were 
the subjects of a movement of the Holy Ghost 
so shaping, controlling, quickening their minds, 
thoughts, and aspirations, as to make them the 
instruments through which was imparted ‘*the 
knowledge of God and of the spiritual life.’’* 
With the tenor of this passage we may heartily 
agree, but when we begin to apply it to several 
particular cases, the results at which we seem 
constrained to arrive are very different from those 
arrived at by the writer. 

Let us take two or three cases which have been 
already touched upon in some of the foregoing 
articles. For example, the case of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, of the Books of Chronicles, and of 
the Book of the prophet Jonah. And here let us 
be careful not to impute to those with whom we 
are now arguing any of the estimates of these 
books that have been formed by the thorough-going 
advocates of the Analytical view. Letus take the 
view which English Churchmen have taken, and 
have considered to have been proved plainly and 
decisively by critical investigation. Let us assume 
that the Book of Deuteronomy is what is euphemis- 
tically called ‘‘ dramatic,” or, in plainer words, 
that it was not written by Moses—though it can 
be shown, at the very least, inferentially that it 
professes to have been written by him—but that 
it owes its existence to the literary activity of an 
unknown writer who lived eight centuries after his 
death. Let us admit that it was the work of a 
pious Jew, who felt that the time in which he 
lived seemed to call for some more vivid setting 
forth of the Mosaic law. Let us even suppose that 
he had something to work upon, some oral tradi- 
tions, some fragmentary records of words believed 
to have been spoken by Moses, and that his simple 
aim was to republish the law in what he deemed 
would be its most attractive and effective form. 
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Let us make all these assumptions—assumptions 
which, it may be said, writers like Wellhausen would 


reject with a sneer, and writers of the school of, 


Kuenen would briefly tear to pieces as baseless 
and uncritical--let us, however, make them, and 
suppose them generally to commend themselves 
to a certain number of sober thinkers in our own 
Church; yet could the majority of us ourselves 
believe, or persuade others to believe, that a book 
written as we have supposed was, in any true sense 
of the word, an inspired book, or that the Spirit 
of truth had inspired the writer thus toimpersonate 
the great lawgiverof the past. Every fresh proof 
from the contents of the book that it did inferen- 
tially claim to be written by Moses would make 
the case more hopeless. The dramatic republica- 
tion that we are invited to believe in would be 
more clearly seen to be, after all, really pious fraud, 
and the position taken up by clear and reverent 
thinkers like the late lamented Dr. Liddon would 
be felt to be more impregnable than ever, viz., 
‘*that unless there be such a thing as the inspira- 
tion of inveracity,’’ we are shut up to the choice 
between acceptance of ‘‘ the authority of some of 
our modern critics, and any belief whatever in the 
inspiration of the books which they handle after 
this fashion.” 

Very much the same language may be used 
with regard to the modern views of the Books of 
Chronicles. As we have seen in an earlier paper, 
we are to believe that they present tous a version 
of history that cannot be regarded asa true recital 
of events, but as a recital which had the ¢mprim- 
atur of the priestly schools. We have before us 
the narrative of the Books of Kings, and we can 
see for ourselves, and mark the discrepancies and 
differences. We are not invited to think that the 
compiler of the Chronicles had before him a 
different series of documentary annals on which he 
relied more than on the narrative of the Books of 
Kings; we have proofs forced upon us that there 
was intentional modification, Weare not, however, 
to regard this as conscious perversion, but as 
‘* unconscious idealising of history”! (whatever 
that may mean), and a reading back into the 
records of the past the usages and ceremonial of 
the present. Now taking thus, as we are studi- 
ously taking, the mildest and most apologetic 
view of results of the Analytical criticism of the 
Old Testament, we are still justified in asking 
whether reverent common sense will permit us to 
believe, if the literary procedure was what it is 
alleged to be, but we could rightly regard the 
result as a product of the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. An inspiration of the Holy Ghost in 
writing the history of the past or the present we 
can understand; we can realise an inspiration by 
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which the working out of the will of God may be 
foreseen in the future; we can believe in an inspira- 
tion of reminiscence, and an inspiration of selec- 
tion, but an inspiration of the idealising of history, 
or, in simpler language, of repainting history 
must be pronounced to be, the case of the great 
majority of Christian minds, incredible and incon- 
ceivable. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue the subject in 
reference to the Books of Jonah and of Daniel. 
Of both we have spoken elsewhere. The former 
we have seen to be regarded even by English 
Churchmen as a fiction, and the other we know to 
be regarded by modern criticism as a history of 
events contemporaneous with the writer of them, 
disguised in the garb of prophecy. But without 
pressing these expressions of more advanced 
opinion, we will simply take the more diluted 
description of these books as ‘‘ dramatic compo- 
sitions worked up on a basis of history,”? and 
content ourselves with asking how it is possible to 
maintain that if they have this dramatic character 
it will be no hindrance ‘‘ to their being inspired, ’’* 
or rather to their being accounted to be so. 
If the word ‘‘inspired” means that the Holy 
Ghost inspired the two writers in the dramatic 
operations attributed to them, then we may at 
least say that the assertion that the Spirit of 
truth, who leads us into all truth, was concerned 
in the working up on a basis of history of these 
dramatic compositions, must be regarded simply 
as a statement which, it may be added, it will be 
found very difficult to sustain. 

This tendency to go considerable lengths with 
the Analytical criticism of the writings of the 
Old Testament, and then in the sequel to turn 
round and say that they are inspired, is now 
becoming very common. Each critic is making 
his own diagnosis, and settling for himself when 
inspiration is to be attributed to a writing of the 
Old Testament, however much that writing may 
have suffered at his hands. A recent writer on the 
criticism of Holy Scripture makes this perfectly 
plain. Speaking, we may presume, for himself 
and the advocates of what he terms ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism,” he says that ‘‘we determine the 
inspiration of the book from its internal character 
and the voice of the Holy Spirit speaking in it to 
the believer.”"® Ina word, the settlement of the 
vital question is to be purely subjective. The 
testimony of the Church the canonicity of the 
Book, the judgment of Catholic writers,all become 
as nothing. The judgment of the individual, on 
the presupposition that he is qualified to form it, is 
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to settle the question, however doubtful it may be, 
whether the blessed Spirit may have vouchsafed 
to speak to him hereon or no. Nothing really is 
more melancholy in this whole controversy on 
the authority of Holy Scripture than the reckless 
manner in which the judgment of that which is 
declared by an apostle to be ‘‘the pillar and 
ground of the truth,’’! is set aside by Christian 
teachers when endeavouring to find some basis 
for belief in God’s holy Word. This is the very 
last result that those English Churchmen who 
have supported the Analytical view of the Old 
Testament would wish to see arrived at. When 
one of them says that ‘‘it is becoming more and 
more difficult to believe in the Bible without 
believing in the Church,”* we may readily perceive 
that no sympathy is felt with modern indivi- 
dualism, and yet nothing has more helped to call 
out that individualism than the very criticism of 
the Old Testament which has been precipitately 
advocated. 

3. We have pointed out two of the leading 
results at which we seem to have arrived; but 
one other, and that of far, far more importance 
than either of those already mentioned,—important 
as they most certainly are,—yet remains to be 
mentioned. And it is this,—that the judgment 
of our Lord and Master, so far as we have been 
able to derive it from His use of the Old Testa- 
ment, His references to it, and the declarations 
He has made in regard of it, is sufficiently clear 
to justify us in making the following assertion,— 
that our Lord’s view of the Old Testament is not 
only consonant with the Traditional view,but may 
even be regarded as supporting and confirming it; 
and that in no particular,—or, to use the most 
guarded language,—in no particular of any real im- 
portance, has it appeared to favour the Analytical 
view. This result, thus expressed, we do not 
think would be seriously contested by those who 
are opposed to us. The judgment at which we 
have arrived in some of the many passages we 
have examined,—though we have done our very 
best to maintain a strict exigetical impartiality, 
—may be called into question as influenced by 
presuppositions, or may be attenuated when sub- 
jected to closer examination; still, we sincerely 
believe that what may be called the net result will 
not be found to be substantially different from 
that we have defined it to be. 

Assuming, then, that it is so, we find ourselves 
confronted with the serious question—Howare we, 
as English Churchmen, to order ourselves in the 
present controversy? Some of the answers to this 
vital question we have already incidentally dealt 
with in foregoing articles, but two answers there are 
which must now be more particularly considered. 


2 Lux Mundi, p. 388 (ed. 10). 





x 1Tim. iii. 15. 
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(a) The oneis that we must believe that our Lord 
so used human nature and its limitations of knowl- 
edge, so restrained “the beams of Deity” (this 
expression is Hooker’s),! as to observe the limits 
of the historical knowledge of His age. This 
statement, which we have collected with anxious 
care from the words of the writer to whom we 
have had frequently to refer, and after those 
words had received a very necessary revision, ? 
may now be regarded as the most restrained form 
of answer which has been put forward by the 
English advocates of the Analytical view of the 
Old Testament. At first, tothe great disquietude 
of all parties in the Church, and to the grievous 
injury of the faith of many of the ‘‘ babes in 
Christ,” answers were made by English Church- 
men patently asserting or admitting fallibility in 
Christ ; and though most of these answers have 
been either explained away or retracted, yet it is to 
be feared that some of them are still permitted to 
remain, in spite of widely-circulated remonstrances. 
These answers, however, and the answers given by 
foreign advocates of the Analytical view, we will 
leave unnoticed, and simply confine ourselves to a 
brief consideration of the answer in the form in 
which we have specified it above. Can we, as 
loyal Churchmen accept it? The answer, if we 
admit the validity of the arguments in Article IV., 
can only be that the doctrines of the sinlessness of 
Christ, and still more the doctrine of the union of 
the Two Natures, unitedly forbid the acceptance of 
words which imply limitation in respect of his- 
torical knowledge. We firmly hold with Hooker 
that the union of natures adds perfection to the 
weaker nature,* and that the soul of Christ was 
endued with universal, though not with infinite 
knowledge peculiar to Deity itself ;5 and we are 
solemnly persuaded that the assumption that the 
Lord willed not to know, in His perfect and 
illuminated human nature, the things concerning 
the Holy Scriptures, about which mortal man 
claims to have knowledge now, is inadmissible, and 
at variance with catholic teaching. 

The erroneous conception that seems to give 
rise to all such assumptions is this—that if the 
Lord in His human nature had this wide-reaching 
knowledge, that nature would cease to be true 
human nature, whereas, as it has been well argued, 
an eye that cannot discern, say the satellites of 
Saturn, does not cease to be a true human eye 
when it sees them by means of its conjunction 
with a telescope.* We arecompelled, then, to set 
aside this form of answer to the general question 





1 Lux Mundi, p. 360. Hooker, however, it may be observed, speaks 
(with greater precision) of the beams of Deity “in operation” either 
restraining or ‘‘ enlarging themselves ”’ (Zcc/. Polity, v. 54. 6). 

2 Up to the fourth edition the words were different, and were very 
peopeaty altered ; see Preface to ed. 10, p. xxxiii, and Preface to ed. 5. 
31 Cor. iii. 1 4 Eccl. Polity, Vv. 54. 4. 5 lbid., V. 54. 7. 

6 See Literary Churchman for Aug. 21, 1891, p. 331. 
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now before us as to the attitude which, as Church- 
men we must assume in the present controversy. 
We cannot get behind what has distinctly appeared 
to be the teaching of Christ in reference to the 
Old Testament, by assuming that He spoke simply 
on the basis of the highest knowledge of His own 
times, and that his nescience does not bar our 
acceptance of the resultsof modern criticism in the 
somewhat modified form in which they are now 
commended to us. 

(4) The other form of answer to the question 
that is before us may now in conclusion receive 
our careful attention. If we cannot consider our- 
selves free to accept, we will not say the Analytical 
view in the form in which foreign criticism presents 
it,—this being utterly incompatible with the tenor 
of our Lord's teaching,—but the Analytical view 
as pressed upon us by English Churchmen, are 
we to declare that the question is foreclosed, and 
that the authority of the Lord binds us to repu- 
diate all critical inquiry whatsoever into the com- 
position of the books of the Old Testament? This 
surely would be a hard saying on the other side, 
and hurtful to that reverential study of the Holy 
Scriptures, that searching of them, that reading, 
marking, and learning which prepares the way for 
the fuller understanding and inward digesting of 
the blessed Book of Life. There is a teaching 
now about us and around us as to that book 
which it is not either reasonable or wise simply to 
denounce. There is much in that teaching that 
bears, as we have seen in these articles, the 
sinister mark of disavowal of the supernatural; 
much that is repulsive, much that may even involve 
peril to the faith. But there is also in it much 
that promotes and stimulates that close study of 
the Scriptures which can never be without ultimate 
profit to him who conscientiously undertakes it. 
Happy, however, are they who are drawn to God's 
holy Word by higher influences, and are taught by 
the teaching of the Spirit. Happy, indeed, are 
they who, from the fullness of a heart-whole belief, 
can receive the written word, without a thought 
rippling the still waters of the soul as to the cir- 
cumstances under which it holds its place in the 
Book of Life, or as to the hand that traced it on 
the roll of prophecy, or on the records of God's 
revelation of Himself to mankind. Blessed and 
happy are such, and woe to those who heedlessly 
or needlessly cause disquiet to these gentle spirits, 
whether by giving a half-approving currency to 
criticisms of God's holy Word, which weaken the 
trust in its plenary authority, or by concessions 
which (as we have seen) bring in their train modi- 
fications of vital and fundamental doctrine. 

Even, however, with such gentle spirits in the 
foreground of our thoughts, we cannot advocate 
the attempt to silence this new teaching by the 
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voice of authority, mighty and momentous as we 
have seen that authority to be. It is wise and it 
is seasonable, for the sake of those who, with the 
best intentions, may plainly have been going too 
fast and too far, toreason gently with them,and to 
show them what must be the ultimate issue of this 
plausible and seductive analysis. Arguments from 
consequences, as Dr. Liddon has impressively 
pointed out, cannot be set aside with impunity. 
‘If it be obvious,” as he says, ‘‘that certain 
theories about the Old Testament must ultimately 
conflict with our Lord’s unerring authority, a 
Christian will pause before he commits himself to 
these theories.’’ The appeal to Christ may be 
fruitless to those who have deliberately crossed a 
Rubicon; but in the case of the great majority, the 
appeal, if wisely and persuasively made, will rarely 
fail to suggest some hesitation, some reconsidera- 
tion of theories which are traversed by the teaching 
of Christ, or by the inferences which immediately 
flow from it. 

The greatest use, however, of the appeal to 
Christ will probably be discernible in the case 
of two of those classes which now especially are 
looking earnestly to us, God’s ministers and the 
stewards of His mysteries, for help and for sym- 
pathising guidance. To the young, in whose hearts 
the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ is still the 
ruling influence of the spiritual life, the appeal to 
Him, in reference to the books that spake of Him, 
will always minister light and reassurance. Nor 
will it be less helpful to that large class of sober- 
minded but imperfectly instructed believers, who 
are now, as it were, standing at gaze, startled and 
shaken in faith by finding the Traditional view of 
the Old Testament—for which we have seen in 
these articles the arguments really remain as 
valid as ever—either gently set aside, or obscured 
by statements which honored names commend to 
them as vouched for by investigations as precise 
and as trustworthy as those of science itself. To 
this class the appeal comes with a force and a 
steadying power which no other argument for the 
authority of the Old Testament supplies to us in 
any comparable degree. The assured fact that the 
Hebrew Bible, as we have it now, is identical, save 
perhaps in some few subordinate details of text, 
with the Bible as it was in the days of our Lord, 
and the further fact that strong and clear proofs 
can be drawn from the recorded words of our 
Lord, that, in what we have described as the 
Traditional view of the Old Testament, we are now 
regarding the sacred volume substantially as He 
regarded it, are indisputably facts on which every 
disquieted spirit may rest with the fullest confi- 
dence—anchors on which it may securely ride out 
the gales of passing controversies. 

The appeal to Christ, then, is not made with 
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any design of attempting to silence all criticism, 
or to set aside all thorough-going investigation. 
We have made the appeal chiefly to reassure and 
to forewarn, and to direct. We have made it to 
reassure those who may have been led to doubt in 
the truth of the Traditional view. We have made 
it to forewarn those who may have been attracted 
by the results of modern biblical criticism that 
some of these results will be found plainly to be in 
conflict with the authority of Christ. But, in doing 
this, we have not failed to direct the attention of 
earnest students of the Old Testament to .many 
details of biblical criticism which the very appeal 
to Christ proves to be not only open to us for 
discussion, but as earnestly needing it at our hands. 
We have admitted that the Traditional view has 
been rectified in some particulars, such as the 
composition of the Book of Genesis, and we by no 
means refuse to admit that careful research may 
prove that further rectification may be needed in 
other particulars. This we are prepared to admit; 
but it 1s one thing to rectify a view in particulars 
on which it is plain that our Lord has not, directly 
or indirectly, expressed any kind of judgment; 
and another thing to advocate a view that is 
incompatible with it. 

The particulars, which need further investiga- 
tion, are many, and have a bearing upon many 
important and interesting questions. We may 
name the subject of the language in which the 
different books of the Old Testament are written 
—a subject on which we have not touched, for the 
simple reason that on some of the most important 
questions connected with it the judgment of 
experts has been greatly divided. If, for exam- 
ple, it be correct, as recently maintained by the 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in Oxford,! that 
there was a well-developed New Hebrew as early 
as 200 B.Cc., widely different from the Middle 
Hebrew of Nehemiah, and still more widely differ- 
ent from the Old Hebrew of the earlier books, 
many of the hypotheses of the Analytical view will 
have to be completely reconstructed; but this can- 
not as yet be said to be substantiated. If, on the 
other hand, as is maintained by Hebrew scholars 
of high reputation, the early editors of the Maso- 
retic text are toa great extent responsible for the 
similarity of language that certainly seems to 
pervade the Hebrew Books of the Old Testament, 
then arguments from language become utterly 
precarious. But ths hypothesis is as far from 
being generally accepted as the former one. To 
attempt, then, in such a state of things, to argue 
from language is absolutely futile and inadmissi- 
ble. There is thusin this department of criticism 
a wide field for research and investigation. 
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1 See Margoliouth, Essay on the Place of Ecclesiasticis in Semitic 
Literature, p. 21 (Oxford, 1890). 
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Other subjects, such as the whole question of 
the text,—the notes in the earlier books and the 
historical books,—the marks of compilation in the 
Pentateuch and in later books,—the probability of 
additions being made from time to time to the 
ceremonial law,—the quotations and references in 
the historical books, and the consequent relations 
of the books to each other,—the genealogies, 
early and late, and the principles on which they 
appear to be constructed,—the legitimacy of the 
inferences that have been drawn from the names 
of Almighty God,—a clear statement of the 
alleged anachronisms and contradictions; — all 
these, and others that might be added to the list, 
are now seriously demanding a far more thorough 
and systematic investigation than they have yet 
received at our hands. ‘To such subjects all the 
best efforts of modern criticism may be safely and 
helpfully directed. It is on these details that a 
far fuller knowledge is required before we can 
hope either to place the principles and conclusions 
of what we have termed the Traditional view on 
a secure basis of tested facts, or to maintain a 
strong position against the increasingly aggressive 
efforts of the modern destructive criticism. : 

This destructive criticism, however, need not 
give us any great anxiety. The real enemies and 
ultimate levelers of this so-called Higher Criti- 
cism are they of its own household? For a time 
there is a kind of union in destructive effort among 
the adherents of this school of thought; but when 
any attempt is made to formulate anything of a 
constructive nature, the union becomes speedily 
dissolved. Expert is ranged against expert; 
theory is displaced by theory; hypothesis by 
hypothesis; until at length the whole movement, 
that once seemed so threatening, silently comes 
to rest, and finds its arvana among the dull 
records of bygone controversies. It has been so 
with the Higher Criticism of the New Testament; 
it has been so, to some extent, with the attempts 
to teach and preach a gospel of evolution, and so 
most assuredly will it be with the destructive criti- 
cism of the Old Testament, which is now causing 
so much anxiety, and has been helped by so many 
lamentable concessions. 

Our efforts to set these things in their true light, 
and fairly to examine what we have termed the 
Analytical view, and the concessions that Church- 
men have ill-advisedly made to it, are now brought 
to their conclusion. Much more might be said. 
But we trust enough has been said to reassure 
those who may have been disquieted, not simply 
by the attacks on the credibility of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, and the disbelief in the supernatural, from 
which they spring,—for this has been always so,— 
but by the recent admissions which, confessedly 
from a good motive, have been made by Church- 
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men of known learning and piety in reference to 
the Old Testament. 

To reassure has been my principal motive in 
preparing the foregoing articles. But not the only 
motive. I have soughtalsotowarn. Ihave felt, 
and most deeply felt, the dangers, especially 
to the young, of accepting theories, ingenious, and 
even fascinating as they may appear to be, of the 
origin and composition of the Old Testament, 
which careful investigation may show to be irre- 
concilable with the teaching of Christ. In the case 
of all such theories, and indeed of the Analytical 
view generally, it has been my care to point out 
whence they originate, and what they ultimately 
involve. They originate, as we have seen, in most 
cases from a readiness, if not to deny, yet assur- 
edly to minimise, the supernatural; and by the 
inevitable drift of consequences they commonly 
end in some form of spiritual paralysis, some 
enduring inability to lay hold of the life eternal. 
This downward drift and ultimate issue may easily 
be traced out. If the theory is irreconcilable 
with the teaching of Christ, and is fairly felt to 
be so, then the temptation to believe in a possible 
ignorance on the part of our Lord becomes in 
many minds irresistible, and the way is paved for 
a belief in the possibility, not only of His igno- 
rance, but even of His fallibility,—and so, by 
dreadful inference, in the possibility of our hope 
in Him, here and hereafter, being found to be 
vain and illusory. Most truly has it been 
said by Dr. Liddon that there is one question 
compared with which all these questions as to the 
Old Testament fade into utter insignificance, and 
yet it is a question up to which, under the influence 
of this Analytical criticism, they will constantly 
be found to lead. That question, to summarize 
the words of the great preacher, is this, and 
nothing less than this—With whom have we to 
do, here and hereafter, a fallible, or the infallible 
Christ? 

When such a question as this is found ultimately 
to be raised by the novel criticism that is now 
being applied to the Old Testament, surely it must 
be well for all those who may feel attracted by it 
to pause, seriously to pause, and to take to heart 
these words of Almighty God, as He thus spake by 
the mouth of the prophet: ‘* Thus saith the Lord, 
Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.”! 


‘* You will not be sorry for hearing before judging, for 
thinking before speaking, for holding an angry tongue, 
for stopping the ear to a tale-bearer, for diskelieving 
most of the ill reports, for being kind to the distressed, 
for being kind toward everybody, for doing good to all 
men, for asking pardon for all wrongs, for speaking evil 
of no one. for being courteous to all.” 





1 Jer. vi. 16. 
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SAYINGS OF OUR LORD NOT RECORDED IN 
THE GOSPELS. 


BY REV. W. LOCKE, M. A., KEBLE COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


From The Expositor (London), January, 1894. 


It must at any time be interesting to a Christian 
to recover, to examine and to consider the 
historical character and authority of any saying 
attributed to Him ‘‘ who spake as never man 
spake”’; but there are two causes which make 
such an examination of special interest at present. 

In the first place, the commanding importance 
which recent textual criticism assigns to the Vati- 
can and Sinaitic MSS. of the Gospels has one 
striking result. It makes it, at any rate, possible, 
and, indeed, probable that some sayings of our 
Lord which we have been accustomed to regard 
as integral parts of the Gospel narrative are not 
such, but are the later additions of copyists ; in 
other words, they have to be relegated to the list 
of Agrapha, and we have to consider their 
authority assuch. These do not amount toa large 
number ; the following list being, I believe, 
complete of those sayings which might have to be 
omitted from all the Gospeis. 


St. Matt. vi. 13. The doxology of the Lord’s prayer 
(om. W. H., and R. V., adding it in margin). 

St. Mark ix. 29. ‘‘And fasting.” (Ditto.) 

“six. 4g. ‘‘And every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.” (Ditto.) 

St. Mark xvi. 15-18. 
text but om. in margin.) 

St. Luke ix. 55: ‘‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ve are of. Forthe Son of mancame not to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them.” (Om. R.V. and W. H. but both 
insert in margin.) 

St. Luke xxiii. 34. ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” (W.H. bracket; R. V. omitsin 
margin.) 

St. John viii. 7, 11. 


(W. H. bracket; R. V. inserts in 


(Om. W. H.; R. V. brackets.) 


There are, of course, other passages containing 
narrative of fact which are ireated in the same 
way in modern texts, but these are the only say- 
ings of our Lord which are affected. For the 
present it is sufficient to enumerate them. I 
hope to speak more fully of them later on. 

Again, the tendencies—I shrink from calling 
them proved results—of the internal criticism of 
the Synoptic Gospels, in the attempt to trace 
their genesis and literary connection, also have 
a bearing on this subject. The common tendency 
at the present moment is to trace four distinct 
stages in this genesis. First, there was the 
purely oral stage—the stage of oral tradition 
(rapaddors) and catechetical instruction (xatjxnors) 
implied in the preface of St. Luke ; secondly, the 
compilation of some written documents, now lost, 
which embodied this tradition and were ultimately 
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incorporated in the Canonical Gospels : then fol- 
lowed the compilation of the Canonical Gospels 
using these lost documents, and being also to 
some extent dependent upon each other. These 
three stages might seem to complete the process; 
but there are grounds for thinking that yet a 
fourth stage took place, and that after the Canon- 
ical Gospels were compiled, they were affected by 
the free handling of the scribes who copied them, 
completing the Gospel before them by reminis- 
cences from the other Gospels, or by illustrations 
drawn from other sources, whether written or oral. 
Thus Dr. Sanday writes in his account of the 
Gospels in the new edition of the Dictionary of the 
Bible. ‘* The earliest written records were not 
composed by literary men, and those into whose 
hands they fell would not treat them as we treat 
books, least of all as we treat the Bible. 
There was a sacredness about them no doubt, 
but the sacredness attached to the _ things 
recorded, not to the record.”’ And again: ‘* The 
first copies of these Gospels fell into the 
hands probably of disciples, men of simple and 
unsophisticated character who were not bound 
by any strict ideas as to the duties of copyists to 
preserve exact diplomatic accuracy. ‘They did 
not hesitate to alter a word here ora word there, 
sometimes to give a greater point, sometimes to 
prevent a possible misunderstanding, perhaps even 
adding short supplementary bits of narrative that 
reached them through oral tradition. Nor can 
we confine this process entirely to the first copy- 
ists; it went on even into the second century. Its 
dying embers are seen in the additions which are 
found in the documents of the Western text, per- 
haps also in some which are characteristic of other 
lines of transmission.” 4 

Such a position, if it can be established, tends 
to show both that there existed in the earliest 
centuries a certain amount of floating tradition of 
our Lord’s words and actions which had not been 
incorporated in the Gospels, and from which a 
copyist could draw material, and also that the 
line between the canonical and the uncanonical 
was not yet sharply drawn. There may then well 
have been a larger number of these Agrapha than 
we are accustomed to think, and they may very 
well include much that is genuine. 

The sources of our knowledge of these sayings 
are threefold :-— 

(a) The first and surest is to be found in the 
other books of the New Testament itself. 

Here we have one undoubted saying in Acts xx. 
25: ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 





1 Dict, Bible, ed. 1893, p. 1222 b, and p. 1238 a. The student shoulp 
also consult Dr. Sanday’s articles in 7he Exfositor of 1891. The Rev. 
A. Wright, On the Composition of the four Gospels, Macmillan & Co, 
= and P. Ewald, Das Haupt-problem der Evangelien-/rage, Leipzig, 
1890. 
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a saying which reappears in later writers in a 
slightly variant form, ‘‘He who gives is blessed 
above him that receives” (paxdpuos 6 Si8ous trep Tov 
AapBavovra). We have here, perhaps, two separate 
versions of one Aramaic original. 

Again in St. James i. 12: ‘‘ He shall receive ‘he 
crown of life which the Lord promised to them that 
love Him,” more than one commentator, including 
Mr. Mayor in his recent edition, has seen in these 
words a semi-quotation of some saying of Christ's. 
It is of course possible that the words are loosely 
quoted from some O. T. passage (e. g. Wisdom v. 
16), but they are not exactly found anywhere, and 
the analogies of 2 Timothy iv. 8: ‘‘ There is laid 
up for me /Ae crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day’; 1 Peter v. 4: ‘‘ And when.the chief Shep- 
herd shall be manifested, ye shall receive she 
crown of glory, which fadeth not away”; Revela- 
tions ii. ro: ‘*I will give thee ‘Ae crown of life,” 
make it more probable that an Agraphon of the 
Lord's lies behind all these expressions. We shall 
see, when we come to examine Resch’s theory, 
that it is possible that many other sayings are to 
be found in the Epistles and the Apocalypse, but 
these two stand on a different footing altogether, 
as containing a definite reference in the text itself 
to some already existing word or promise. 

(4) The next source, both in amount and in 
authority, is supplied by some MSS. of the N. T. 
Under this head will fall all the sayings which we 
have quoted above on p. 1, and the well-known 
saying found in Codex Beze at St. Luke vi. 5, to 
which we shall return. 

(c) The last source consists of quotations in 
early Christian writers, and in lost Gospels; e. g., 
though Codex Bese and many of the latter uncial 
and cursive MSS. of St. John are our present 
authority for the Pericope Adulterz, yet it prob- 
ably was borrowed by the first scribe who inserted 
it in the Fourth Gospel, either from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, or from the writing of 
Papias, in both of which it was apparently embodied 
(cf. Eusebius, H. £., iii. 39). The quotations 
of these sayings cease almost entirely after the 
fourth century, when the current Gospel text had 
won its way to acceptance ; the writers who con- 
tribute most to the list are (according to the care- 
ful list of authorities in Resch) the sub-Apostolic 
Fathers in the beginning of the second century; 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen and the pseudo- 
Clementine writings at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third centuries; and the books 
which bear on Church dicipline and order, 
especially the Didascalia (250-300 a. p.) and the 
latest edition of the Apostolical Constitutions (c. 
350), the editor of which is identified by Resch, 
as he had already been on other grounds by Har- 
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nack, with the interpolator of the Ignatian letters 
and who is supposed by Resch to have gained 
access to some early Gospel preserved in the 
Library of Cesarea. 

No attempt will be made in these papers to give 
an exhaustive list of these sayings. Resch has 
collected 74 which he regards as genuine, 103 
which he regards as apocryphal, and it would 
obviously be impossible to examine them all. 
Taking the list in Resch as my guide and making 
use of his numbers for reference, I shall attempt 
first to make a collection of such sayings as are of 
spiritual and doctrinal interest, and then to to 
examine the particular theory of the Gospels which 
Resch has based upon them. ! 

It is only in a very few cases that any of these 
sayings are set in an historical background. The 
most definite setting is that of the appearance of 
the risen Lord to James, which is quoted by 
Jerome from the Gospel according tothe Hebrews. 
His words are, ‘‘ The Lord, after giving the linen 
cloth to the servant of the High Priest, went to 
James and appeared to him. For James had 
sworn that he would not eat bread from the hour 
in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until 
he should see Him risen from the dead. Aftera 
little while the Lord said, ‘ Bring a table and bread,’ 
and at once it is added that He took bread and 
gave thanks, and brake itand gave it to James the 
Just, and said unto him, ‘ A/y brother, eat thy bread, 
for the Son of man ts risen from the dead.’” 

Resch classes this saying as doubtful, but the 
story is accepted as historical by Mr. Mayor,’ 
and it bears out St. Paul's allusion to an appearance 
of the Risen Lord to James, and helps to account 
for his prominence in the Church of Jerusalem. 

Another saying which has a bearing upon 
history, though it hasscarcely an historical setting, 
is the command which, according to Clement of 
Alexandria (.S¢rom., vi. 5, 43), and to Eusebus (7. 
£. v. 18) was given by the Lord to the Apostles 
that they were to preach repentance to Israel at 
first and not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years, 
but then to go forth into the world, lest any should 
say, ‘‘ We never heard.” 

But in the main they neither have historical 
setting nor affect the facts of the Lord’s life. 
They do however often illustrate His teaching, and 
express it perhaps in a terser, more rememberable 


1 English students will find useful listsin Westcott, /atroduction tothe 
Gospels, App. C., or in Schaff, //istory of the Christian Church, i. pp. 
162-7, who quotes a saying preserved in the Koran. ‘* He who longs 
to be rich is like a man who drinks sea-water. The more he drinks, the 
more thirsty he becomes, and never leaves off drinking till he perishes.”’ 
The fullest list is that in A. Resch. cay oy pe (in Gebhardt and Har- 
nack’s 7exte und Untersuchungen, v. 4) Leipzig, 1889. This is fuller 
than any other; it has a careful exegesis of each saying, gives com- 
plete quotations from the authorities and incidentally discusses the 
value of many of these authorities; but it is arbitrary and fanciful in 
parts and over-inclined to make everything subserve to a preconceived 
view of the criticism of the Gospels. 

2 Epistle of St. James, p. Xxxvii. note. 
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form than is found elsewhere. One of the most 
striking is hesitatingly authenticated by Origen in 
a Latin and unhesitatingly by Didymus in a Greek 
form. ‘‘ He that is near Me is near the fire; he 
that is far from Me is far from the Kingdom” 
(Resch, No. 5). In the letter of Ignatius to the 
Smyrneans (cap. iv.) there is to be found a 


saying very similar to this in form at 
least, ‘“‘He that is near the sword is 
near God,” and both Dr. Westcott and 


Dr. Lightfoot treat the two as parallel; but surely 
the meaning of the two is quite different. That 
is a saying of encouragement to the martyr, that 
suffering and death bring a man very close to 
God; but this is a saying of warning to the false 
professor, speaking of the danger of discipleship, 
because it implies drawing near to one who is a 
consuming fire, which must test and will destroy 
what does not stand the test. ‘This is clearly the 
meaning in the context both of Origen and of 
Didymus. The former expands the words thus: 
‘*As he whois near me is near salvation, so is he 
near the fire; and he who hears my words and 
perverts what he has heard becomes a vessel 
prepared for destruction, for ‘ zear Me is near the 
fire’; but if any one in anxiety because he who is 
near me is near the fire, should keep far from me 
that he may not be near the fire, such an one 
will be far from the kingdom” (Hom. in Jer. xx. 
8). So with equal clearness Didymus comments 
on Psalm lxxxviii. 8, ‘‘ God is terrible because He 
inflicts penalties on those who oppose Him. For 
one who draws near to Him by having received 
the Divine teaching, if he then sins, becomes near 
the fire. ‘Therefore the Saviour says, ‘‘ He who 
is near Me ts near the fire, but he who is far from 
Me is far from the Kingdom.”’ The saying then is 
akin to those many sayings in which the Gospels 
emphasize the double effect of contact with Christ, 
and the danger of unreal profession. It may well 
be genuine, and should be compared with St. 
Mark ix. 49, St. Luke iii. 16, xii, 49. 

The next that I will take (Resch, No. g) is 
rather a complement to the gospel teaching, but 
may be genuine. ‘‘Woe to those who have and 
yet hypocritically take from others, who are able 
to help themselves and yet wish to take from 
others, for each man shall give account in the day 
of judgment.”’ This saying is common in early 
Church regulations, but is first directly ascribed 
to our Lord in the Apostolic Constitutions c. 350 
A.D. The authentication is therefore not strong, 
but it is a useful pendant to the corresponding 
duty, ‘‘ Give to every one that asketh,” and may 
be recommended as a motto to the Charity Organ- 
isation Society. 

The next (No. 15) might be taken as a motto by 
the Temperance Society, or the Purity Society, or 
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indeed by the whole Church, to symbolize its 
entire work. ‘‘ Z%at which is weak shall be saved 
by that which its strong” (rd d0bevés dua Tod ioxvpod 
cwhjoerx). Again the authentication is unfortu- 
nately rather weak; it is directly ascribed to the 
Lord in the Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy 
Apostles (c. 300) but not earlier. Yet it well 
might have been uttered by the Physician who 
came to heal the sick, by Him who, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, by Him 
who, while we were yet weak, died for us, and 
who sent out those whom He had made strong 
that they might strengthen their brethren. ! 

No. 17 appears in varying forms, ‘“‘ AZy mystery 
is for Me aud for those that are Mine,” or ** Guard 
My mysteries for Me and for the sons of My house.” 

A phrase very similar to this is found in the 
LXX. translation of Isaiah xxiv. 16, ‘‘ My mystery 
for Me,” but this is scarcely sufficient to account 
for the fuller saying in either of 1ts forms, and it 
is definitely attributed to our Lord by Clement of 
Alexandria, as well as by late writers, Clement 
adding that it was found ‘‘in some Gospel.” 
There is certainly no internal reason for refusing 
to believe in its genuineness, it is exactly parallel 
in meaning to St. Mark iv. 11, ‘‘ Unto you is given 
the mystery of the kingdom of God; but unto 
them that are without all things are done in 
parables,” and the same spirit of carefully guard- 
ing the truth and teaching only to those who are 
capable of receiving it is to be found in St Paul. 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6-8, a closer parallel than 1 Cor. v. 
1, which Resch quotes in illustration 

No. 21 has perhaps left a clearer mark upon St. 
Paul’s language. Itrunsthus: ‘‘ Zhere shall be 
schisms and heresies” (€vovta cxiopata Kai aipérecs). 
This is quoted as our Lord’s by Justin Martyr, by 
the Clementine Homilies, and by the Didascalia. 
The words require no comment, and there is 
nothing to be urged against their possible genuine- 
ness, but their main interest lies in the fact that 
they seem to give a new point to the language of 
St. Paul in 1 Corinthians xi. 18-19: ‘‘I hear that 
schisms exist among you, and I partly believe it. 
For there must also be heresies among you.” 
Did St. Paul mean, ‘‘ That well-known saying of 
the Lord’s, which you know already, must needs 
be fulfilled in all its extent” ? 

No. 27 is the well-known addition in Codex Beze 
to St. Luke vi. 4. ‘‘On the same day, beholding 
one working on the Sabbath, He said unto him, 
Man, tf thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art 
thou: but if thou knowest not, accursed art thou and 
a transgressor of the law.” It is strange that a 
saying so far-reaching should stand absolutely 
unsupported, but Resch has not been able to 





t Resch seems t° be quite wrong in quoting as parallel the words of 
Minucius Felix, ** Strength is made strong by infirmities,’’ which is to 
be compared with 2 Corinthians xii. 10, on which it was brobably based. 
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produce any single reference to it in patristic 
writers. Yet it well may be a genuine tradition. 
Both sides of the truth can be supported from the 
Gospels; the first in our Lord’s claim to control 
the Sabbath and His assertion about the Sabbath, 
‘*My Father worketh hitherto and I work” (St. 
John iv. 17); the second in his insistence at the 
beginning of His ministry on the binding char- 
acter of the law. ‘‘ Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to 
destroy but to fulfil” (St. Matt. v. 17). As Resch 
points out, the first part is the side of the truth 
which was afterwards developed by St. Paul; the 
second is that insisted on by St. James. In this 
saying of our Lord we may have the fountain 
head of both streams of teaching. 

No. 30 is of somewhat the same kind; but 
though Resch treats it as genuine, it seems to me 
very doubtful. It is contained in Clement Rom. 
ii. 12: ‘* The Lord Himself being asked by a 
certain person when His kingdom would come, 
said, ‘ When the two shall be one, and the outside as 
the inside, and the male with the female, neither male 
nor female’”’; and from Clement of Alexandria 
we learn that it was first found in the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. Now there is no doubt that strik- 
ing parallels to this saying can be found in the 
N.T. Resch points to Ephesians ii. 14, ‘*‘ He is 
our peace, who made both one,” of the union of 
Jew and Gentile; St. Matthew xxiii. 26, *‘Cleanse 
first the inside that the outside may 
become clean also”; Galatians iii. 28, ‘‘ There 
is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus,” and others; yet the whole seems 
too viddling to be quite in the spirit of the Master. 
The Egyptian Gospel has been suspected of an 
encratite origin, and therefore of a desire to 
depreciate marriage; and the earliest comment, 
that in the Homily of St. Clement, does not bear 
out the reference of the first words to the union 
of Jew and Gentile. The comment is interesting 
enough to be worth adding. ‘*‘ Now (fhe two are 
one when we speak truth among ourselves, and in 
two bodies there shall be one soul without 
dissimulation. And by ¢he outside as the inside he 
meaneth this: by the inside He meaneth the soul, 
and by the outside the body. ‘Therefore in like 
manner as thy body appeareth, soalso let thy soul 
be manifest in its good work. And by “he male 
with the female, neither male nor female, He 
meaneth this: that a brother seeing a sister should 
have no thought of her as of a female, and that a 
sister seeing a brother should not have any 
thought of him as of a male. These things, if ye 
do, saith He, the kingdom of My Father shall 
come!” 

We come now to the two sayings which are the 
most frequently quoted of all. 















The first, No. 39, runs thus: ‘‘ /z whatever state 
I find you, in that I will also judge you”’ (év ots 
dy ipas xataAaBw, év tovras Kai pw); or slightly 
differently, ‘‘Of whatever character (otov) J find 
you, as such (roovrov) will 1 also judge you.” ‘This 
is as early as Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph., 1 ¢. 
47), and Resch has adduced no less than fifteen 
illustrations from later writers. The ambiguity 
of form makes the exact meaning a little doubt- 
ful. It may either emphasize the Christian's 
responsibility for all his actions; he must not 
embark on any task in which he could not face 
his judge; and might be illustrated by the story 
told of St. Francis of Sales, who once, when play- 
ing chess, was asked what he would do if he knew 
that the Lord’s coming was at hand, and made 
answer, ‘‘ Finish the game; for His glory I began 
it.” Or again, it may express the truth contained 
in Ezekiel xxxiii. 11-20, that men will be judged 
not merely by what they have been in the past, 
but by what they are at the time of the coming. 
This would be like the warning given at the end 
of the Didache (cap. 16), ‘‘ Ye shall gather your- 
selves together frequently, seeking what is fitting 
for your souls; for the whole time of your faith 
shall not profit you, if ye be not perfected at the 
last season.” This is undoubtedly the meaning 
in the original passage in Justin Martyr, who quotes 
the saying as an illustration of Eaekiel's teaching. 

For No. 43, ‘‘Prove yourselves trustworthy money- 
changers (ytyvece B0xipor tparefirac), Resch has 
accumulated no less than sixty-nine quotations. 
The writers sometimes attribute it to St. Paul; 
sometimes quote it loosely as Scripture; but it 
is treated as a quotation from the Gospels by 
Cesarius (+ 368 a.p.), and directly attributed to 
our Lord by Origen, by the Gnostic treatise 
Iliorrs Yodpia (c. 250 A.D.), by the Clementine 
Homilies, and by Jerome. Doubts have been 
felt as to its exact meaning; e. g., M. Renan, 
taking the parable of the unjust steward as his 
clue, saw in it a command to make a right use of 
riches; but the mass of illustrations quoted by 
Resch show beyond all possible doubt that the 
meaning is, ‘‘Show yourselves good critics.” like 
money-changers who reject counterfeit coins. It 

is used by Clement of Alexandria as a proof that 
Scripture wishes Christians to be true dialecti- 
cians, able to examine things, to test forces and 
powers, and so to ascend beyond phenomena to 
the conception of God. It is used more than 
once in the Clementine Homilies of the duty of 
distinguishing between true and false Scriptures 
(ii. 51, ili, 50); in a word, the best comment upon 
it is to be found in the language of St. Paul, which 
is often amalgamated with it, ‘* Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good; abstain from every 
form of evil” (1 Thess. .v. 21). 
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The next saying (No. 64) has not a very trust- 
worthy attestation. It comes to us only on the 
authority of Ephraim the Syrian (+ 378), and 
might easily arise out of an expansion of the 
Lord’s worcs in St. Matthew xviii. 20. But the 
passage is interesting, and the truth is important. 
It runs thus :— 

‘** As Christ provided for the needs of His flock 
in all their wants, so He consoled those who live 
a solitary life with the words, ‘ Where one is, there 
too am 1’ (ubi unus est, ibi et ego sum), that none 
of those who are solitary may be sad, because He 
Himself is our joy and He Himself is with us. 
So too, * Where two are, there too will I be,’ because 
His mercy and grace overshadow us. And when 
we are three, then we combine to form a Church, 
which is the perfect body of Christ and His 
express image.”’ 

In all the above cases there is more or 
less evidence directly connecting the sayings 
with our Lord. I will conclude with a 
few sayings where the connection is less 
definite; they are quoted as from Scripture or from 
the Gospels, and are assigned by Resch to our 
Lord Himself. Whether His or not, they are of 
interest as early Christian sayings, but it will not 
be necessary to dwell on them at length. 

No. 1. ‘‘ Everything that thou wouldest wish not to 
be done to thee, do thou not to another,” or ‘* That 
which thou hatest, thou shalt not do to another.” (@ 
puceis coi yeverOba, ovde dAw Toijces. ) 

This, which is very common in early Christian 
writers, and has even found its way into some 
MSS. of the New Testament as an addition to 
Acts xv. 20, is the negative side of the golden 
rule, and is probably to be traced ultimately to a 
Jewish origin, the latter form of it being found in 
Tobit iv. 15. 

No. 18. ** Cleave unto the saints, for they who 
cleave to them shall be sanctified.” (xodrdGoGe Tois 
aylos, OTe of KoAAwpevae adrois GAvacOjcovTaL. ) 

This again is a frequent saying, being found as 
early as Clement of Rome (i. 46) and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and quoted there as Scripture; 
but it is not actually attributed to our Lord, and 
the source of it cannot be identified. It supplies 
an illustration of St. Paul’s use of the verb dyudfew 
in 1 Corinthians vii. 14, though it seems precari- 
ous to assume with Resch that the saying was 
known to St. Paul. 

No. 61 is interesting but of doubtful exegesis. 
It runs thus—‘* Behold a man and his work” (®ov 
avOpwros kai Td Epyov airod). This is interpreted by 

Resch as referring to the Son of Man, and it is 
doubtless true that very similar words are found 
in the LXX. of Isaiah Ixii. 11 of the coming of 
the Lord. But, on the other hand, the passages 
in which the saying, occurs seem to require that 












the words should be referred to each human being 
as he comes before the Judge to be tried for his 
works. Thus Tertullian writes De /dololatr., c. 
xx., “‘Conduct according to the divine rule is im- 
perilled not only by deeds but also by words, for 
as it is written,‘ Beholda man and his deeds,’ s0 also 
is it written, ‘ Out of thy mouth shalt thou be justi- 
fied.’” No less clear is St. Augustine’s use of the 
saying (Meditations, c. xxxix.), ‘‘ Woe to me, 
wretched man, when the day of judgment shall 
have come, and the books of the conscience skall 
be open, when they shall say of me, ‘ Behold the 
man and his works’ (ecce homo et opera ejus).”’ 

No. 65 is perhaps the most striking of all these 
sayings. ‘‘ Zhou hast seen thy brother, thou hast 
seen thy Lord.” 

This is quoted in a Latin form by Tertullian 
(De Orat., c. 26). ** Vidisti, inguit, fratrem tuum, 
vidistti dominum tuum,’’ and twice in the rather 
stronger Greek form by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom., i. 19, ii. 15), eldes Tov ddeAghorvocoy, 
eldestovOedvaov. In neithercase is it attrib- 
uted to the Lord, and indeed, although it express- 
es the truth so dear to the Lord of His presence 
in each of the least of His little ones, the form of 
itrather suggests a later writer adopting that 
principle. 

We will add, with the same brevity of comment, 
afew more which Resch classes as Apocryphal, 
and which probably are such, but yet have an 
interest of their own. 

Apokr. No. 8. ‘‘ Never be jovful, save when you 
look upon your brother's countenance in love.” 

This is definitely ascribed to our Lord by St. 
Jerome, who quotes it from the Hebrew gospel, 
nor is it obvious why Resch decides against its 
genuineness. 

No. 11. ‘**‘ Hewho wonders shall reign, and he who 
reigns shall find rest.” 

The authority of this is again the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, as quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, but it is not ascribed to our Lord. 

No. 22. ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn for the loss 
of unbelievers.” 

This is an interesting illustration of 1 Corinth- 
ians v. 2, and is quoted as from the same Gospel, 
but not ascribed to the Lord. 

No. 60. ‘‘ Blessed is he.who also fasts that he may 
Seed the poor.” 

This is quoted by Origen as an apostolical 
saying,and its interest lies in the twofold fact that 
it suggests the utilitarian ground for fasting to help 
others, and also hints that a deeper and more 
spiritual ground lies behind. For the former 
compare the description of the Christian given in 
‘* The Apology of Aristides,” c. xv: ‘‘ If there is 
among them a man that is poor and needy, they 
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fast two or three days, that they may supply the 
needy with necessary food.” 

The last three which will be given are attributed 
not to our Lord, but to one or other of His Apos- 
tles. Thus Clement of Alexandria credits 
Matthias with two sayings, one of which 
expresses the solidarity of mankind and our 
consequent responsibility for the sin of others; the 
other treats this world as the basis of our know- 
ledge of God. Thus in Strom., vii. 13, ‘*Zf the 
neighbor of an elect man sin, the elect sinned him- 
self,” and the comment isadded, ‘‘ for had he lived 
as reason bids, his neighbor also would have been 
shamed out of sinning by the example of his life’; 
and again, Strom., ii. 9, ‘‘ Wonder at the things 
of this world, taking this as the first step for the know- 
ledge that lies beyond.” The saying is too Platonic 
to be purely Apostolic, but it summarizes the 
truth that lies in Pantheism and Anthropomor- 
phism, the truth which is expressed in the words of 
a recent poem: 


Man’s nature is God’s oracle, and grace 
Is to know nature as He made it first.” 


Finally, Gregory or Nazianzus ascribes to St. 
Peter the words which many a Christian pastor 
has found true by the side of a sick bed, “4 suf- 
Jering soul ts nigh to God, (xdpvovoa Wyn éyyis éore 
Geo). ‘3 

I have been led by the interests of Resch’s col- 
lection to digress beyond the limits which the 
exact subject of this paper would have imposed. 
I hope to return in another paper to that subject, 
and consider the theory which Resch bases upon 
the facts which he has collected. 


SOCIALISM. 
3y PROFESSOR Marcus Dops, D.D. 
From the British Weekly (London), January 4, 1894, 


‘* Socialism,” it has been said, ‘‘ is a word which, 
to many persons, hasan alarming sound, and which 
has undoubtedly been associated at different times 
with some ugly practices. Yet in itself it would 
seem to imply only a laudable desire for an 
improved organization of society; it is necessary 
to remember that there is a healthy as well as an 
unhealthy way in which the object may be 
sought.” Every proposal for the better adjust- 
ment of social relations, and all discussion of 
Socialism must start from the admission that a 
better adjustment of these relations is required, 
and that as yet we have not reached, and possibly 
are not even on lines which will ever reach, a 
thoroughly satisfactory social condition. It may 
be taken for granted that nothing presses more 
heavily on the conscience of our own nation, 
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and of many others, than the conditions in 
which a large part of our population is com- 
pelled to live. Labor conducted in the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and 
remunerated by a pittance which barely 
keeps in the life of the worker; all that is 
covered by the word ‘‘ sweating,” ceaseless and 
exhausting toil wrung out of men, women and 
little children, who are kept at the edge of star- 
vation, who can never lift their eyes from their 
work but to close them in the sleep of utter 
exhaustion, whose one or two shillings a day 
scarcely provide the barest necessaries of life, 
and admit of no pleasure, no holiday, no provision 
for children or for old age; toil that is the worst 
slavery, that causes thousands to curse the day of 
their birth, thousands to resort to various forms 
of crime, and all to sink to the mere mechanism 
of eye and muscle that society makes them—this 
has been brought before us of this generation a 
hundred times with a detail, a statistical exact- 
ness, and a force of appeal which cannot be 
wholly shaken off by the most indifferent, but 
follows us into our homes, making us uneasy in 
our comforts, and causing us to feel that we are 
our brothers’ keepers, and that if any sacrifice on 
our part can help the down-trodden part of our 
population, that sacrifice would cheerfully be 
made, 

Socialism in its technical sense, then, does not 
mean anxiety or distress about the inequalities 
which are so patent in our modern life; it is 
applied to certain schemes which are proposed for 
reducing these inequalities. And it should be 
clearly apprehended that some of those who have 
most bitingly criticised socialistic proposals are 
fully alive to the unsatisfactory social condi- 
tions in the midst of which we live. One of the 
foremost thinkers of our time, but who is no 
Socialist in the ordinary sense, says: ‘‘ The fates 
of the great majority have ever been, and doubt- 
less still are, so sad that it is painful to think of 
them. Unquestionably the existing type of social 
organization is one which none who care for their 
kind can contemplate with satisfaction; and 
unquestionably men’s activities accompanying this 
type are far from being admirable. The strong 
divisions of rank and the immense inequalities 
of means are at variance with that ideal of 
human relations on which the sympathetic imagi- 
nation likes to dwell; and the average conduct 
under the pressure and excitement of social life, as 
at present carried on, is in sundry respects repul- 
sive.’’ These words express the conviction of all 
who have given any thought at all to the matter. 
‘The increase of wealth seems to be even more 
inevitable, and it is certainly quite as dangerous to 
the owner as the increase of poverty; the habit of 





mind induced by wealth, and the self-indulgence, 
which imperceptibly but certainly infects the 
whole of acommunity in which wealth is common, 
are as repulsive as the more boldly criminal and 
brutalised conduct of the lowest class, and are 
quite as certainly predictive of the downfall of 
the people. 

The causes of this lamentable condition are 
also recognized. It is agreed that the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery and of steam power 
necessarily causes serious disturbance in the labor 
market, tending always, by the enormously 
increased rapidity of production, to alternations 
of excessive prosperity and starvation. The 
depressed condition in which, from various 
causes, agriculture has for many years continued 
in this country is another cause’ which 
has swelled the ranks of the unemployed. 
But these and other similar causes might 
more hopefully be dealt with, were it not 
felt that the radical cause of all our distress 
lies in the very nature of our social system, and 
especially in these two features of it—that capital 
and the land are in the hands of the few and not 
of the many, and that remuneration for labor is 
determined by competition among a vastly super- 
abundant supply of hands. The enormously 
increased productiveness of these latter times 
should be for the benefit of mankind, and especially 
of those directly engaged in manufacture and 
in agriculture; but instead of being soit has in 
the first instance and in the meantime and most 
conspicuously brought to the verge of starvation 
a large part of the population. Some of the 
working class, and indeed a considerable propor- 
tion of that class, have profited by the new pro- 
ductiveness, but the hand-industries and the small 
allotments which brought comfort to countless 
numbers, and bred some of the finest types of 
character, have been abolished, and their practi- 
tioners being thrown out of employment compete 
with workers in other departments of labor, 
and bring down wages. The competition 
also which governs prices naturally tends to 
bring prices down to the lowest possible. The 
manufacturer must put his goods into the 
market at the lowest possible figure, and ‘there- 
fore only the large capitalist who can pro- 
duce vast quantities is able to succeed; and the 
laborer must accept a lower wage than he might 
receive were there not behind him the host of the 
unemployed. 

But while all are agreed that something must 
be done to mitigate or remove the evils of the 
present system, it is difficult to say what that 
something is. Nationalism of the land, national- 
ism of capital, State regulation of the hours of 
labor and of the amount of producticn—these 
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and other remedies compete for approval and 
adoption. But the idea that is constant in all 
socialistic schemes is that social amelioration, and 
the attainment of the ideal social condition in 
which every class in the community shall have its 
rights, must be accomplished by the State. No 
doubt there are schemes proposed which do not 
involve the interference of the central political 
authority, and which are yet termed socialistic. 
But these need not be taken into account. The 
reconstruction of industrial social relations is 
to be gone into by the people as a whole, 
and can only be accomplished by the State. 
This is the characteristic demand of modern 
Socialism. The ideal condition to which the 
Socialist looks forward cannot but be somewhat 
vague in its outline and contents; the policy by 
which he means to reach it is clear and firmly 
held. It is to the State he looks for the regenera- 
tion of society. If he trusts to the conversion of 
private into public property, of private capital 
collective and common capital, it is the State 
which must accomplish this. 

Every one, of course, holds that the State has 
certain responsibilities in connection with the land, 
the labouring classes andtrade. But we are not 
Socialists, although we demand that the State 
shall provide for the inspection of factories, the 
sanitation of houses, the legislation and regulation 
of trades unions, and so forth. We become 
Socialists when we demand that the State shall 
piuck up the present industrial system by the roots, 
abolish the competitive system, and regulate labor 
in its hours, its remuneration, its relation to capi- 
tal and in everything connected withit. Indeed, 
the most popular and attractive socialistic scheme 
is that which proposes that the State shall take 
into itsown hands all the means of production, and 
shall itself become the one capitalist and the one 
employer of labour. This would involve that the 
State should appoint managers over all the great 
works and industries which are now in the hands 
of individual owners of private or public compan- 
ies. These managers would be salaried men, and 
thus the undue profits of the owner would be abo!- 
ished, and the ruinous competition in trade would 
also come to an end, as the State would regulate 
the amount to be produced. 

The prima facie difficulties of such ascheme are 
sufficiently obvious, but plainly the criticism of 
such large conceptions and proposals must be left 
to experts who have given life-long attention to 
the problems involved. Political Economists are 
at the present time manifesting no reluctance to 
bring their professional*knowledge to the aid of 
social advancement,and it isto them chiefly we must 
trust for the formation of public opinion. But it 
is the duty of every citizen to listen to their teach- 


ing and to endeavor to gain such rudimentary 
knowledge as may aid in forming an opinion, and to 
take upso healthy an attitude towards social ques- 
tions as may fit him to judge proposals without 
prejudice. 

Among the criticisms most commonly passed 
upon Socialist proposals are some which carry 
great weight, not only on account of the quarters 
from which they have issued, but by their appar- 
ent intrinsic justice. First, it is necessarily 
asked whether it is possible to rest the strain of 
industry on any other natural force than that of 
competition. Unquestionably it is largely to 
competition we owe thedevelopment of industry 
in this country. Remove this admittedly power- 
ful force and what can we substitute ? Mr. Kirkup 
indeed tells us that ‘‘competition would not by 
any means entirely cease’’ in a socialistic state, 
but that there would be an honorable competition 
for social distinctions and rewards. But it is 
doubtful whether such rewards of individual 
energy as could be distributed in a socialistic 
state would be a stimulus at ali comparable 
to the indefinite self-aggrandizement which the 
present system offers. 1 would rather be disposed 
to say that the greatest things in the world have 
not been produced under the stimulus of competi- 
tion, and that as competition is condemned by its 
results it must go, irrespective of consequences. 
Again it must be asked what are the prospects of 
individual freedom under a socialistic rule? It 
was this which staggered John Stuart Mill. He 
thought that Socialism threatened individuality of 
character and the free development of various 
types. Dr. Schiffle alsosays: ** Many Socialists 
have promised to the proletariat almost regal 
collective luxury in the way of festivals, artistic 
delights, and so on; but would leave them next to 
no freedom in their private households, or in their 
individual tastes and requirements—next to no 
room for free family life and household comforts.’ 
This, however, only applies to extreme forms of 
Socialism, such forms as propose the abolition of 
money and the distribution of rations or tickets to 
the worker. It is at the most a danger attendant 
on Socialism, a danger which must anxiously be 
guarded against, for certainly whatever would 
repress the free development of individual 
tastes, and capacities, and character would 
tend to repress all that is best in civilization. 
Of course if Communism and the equality of all 
members of the State were advocated, liberty of 
taste and all the art and culture tnat spring from 
it would be endangered, but Socialism must not 
be confounded with Communism or a leveling 
down of all distinctions. 

What relation, does Christianity hold to 
Socialism? Some Socialists expect no help from 
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Christianity, and revile it as a treacherous friend, 
who promised much but performed nothing. ‘*‘ We 
are not Atheists,” they say, ‘‘ we are simply done 
with God.” Yet it is not so with all, and some of 
the most pronounced both of earlier and more 
“recent Socialists have been distinctly Christian 
men. Fifty years ago appeared a book entitled 
‘**’The Gospel of a Poor Sinner,” in which no 
fewer than one hundred passages are quoted from 
Scripture in justification of radical proposals for 
social reform; and when its author (Weitling) was 
tried for propagating Communistic documents, he 
at onceand cordially claimed to be a Communist, 
and added that his opinions were the result of his 
study of the New Testament. *‘ This Christ,” he 
says, ‘‘if weareto love Him, must be a friend and 
brother to us poor sinners (the proletariat); He 
must be no supernatural, inconceivable being, but 
like ourselves must be subject to frailties. That 
He was, as we shall find in this gospel, and there- 
fore we love Him.” And there is at present a 
body which calls itself the Christian Socialist 
Society and proclaims that its aims are the 
‘‘substitution of a system of production for use 
for the present system of production for profit, 
the organization of society ona basis of industry 
and moral worth ratherthan of wealth, privilege, 
and monopoly, as at present; industry being 
understood to comprise both mental and manual 
work.” It also aims at achieving the ‘‘ public 
control of land, capital, and all means of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange, involving the 
abolition of all interest.” And they believe 
that the ideal of Christian Socialism is found in 
Jesus Christ. Others, however, who equally with 
these Socialists believe that the principles of the 
Gospel lead to a greater equality than now 
prevails, yet shrink from laying down any special 
policy or scheme for enforcing these principles. 
Thus Laveleye, one of the most authoritative 
writers on Socialism, while he inculcates the idea 
that the Gospel is a Gospel for the poor and the 
kingdom of Christ a kingdom which is to regen- 
erate earth, yet shows that Christianity does not 
directly propose any particular plan of social 
reorganisation, and that its precepts are directed 
rather to the moral change of the individual. 

And not only theorists hold that it is the func- 
tion of Christianity rather to leaven the public 
mind with unselfish consideration and a spirit of 
justice than to propound any special scheme of 
social reform, but practical men who have them- 
selves spent their lives in experimenting with 
such schemes have, many of them, come to the 
conclusion that all efficient and permanent reform 
must spring from the diffusion of a right spirit, 
and must proceed from within and not be impressed 
from without. In the history of slavery we 
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have a concrete and significant instance of 
the manner in which Christianity accomplishes 
the greatest social reforms. Slavery was in some 
respects a worse form of the relation of man to 
man than anything we have to do with, and slav- 
ery was so rooted in the practice and ideas of 
mankind that its eradication seemed impossible— 
as impossible as the rectification of all our present 
social inequalities and disabilities and misery. 
But Christ never said and Paul never said ‘‘eman- 
cipate slaves”; they never interfered with the 
outward forms of society, but the Christianity 
which originated with Christ and was proclaimed 
by Paul to the slave-holding world, so command- 
ingly uttered in men’s own consciences this precept 
of emancipation that at length after many centu- 
ries, Christian slave-holders heard and obeyed. 
This, it may be said, is a tedious process for 
which we cannot wait. It is tedious, but it is 
sure. Slavery can never return in Christendom. 
And Lasalle himself, in many respects the most 
urgent and pronounced of Socialists, declared 
that for the accomplishment of his own scheme 
five centuries would be required. 

This policy of non-interference might claim 
to be confirmed by the experience of practical 
men. Here is the conclusion reached by one 
captain -of industry who had regularly sev- 
eral thousand men in his employ, and who 
was often consulted by theoretical econo- 
mists; he said, ‘‘ People have often asked me 
about labour questions—what solution I had for 
the difficulties. Had I any special organization or 
methods which I would recommend? I have 
always felt obliged to reply that I had no such meth- 
ods as would alone suffice to solve the difficulties. 
Then they have askedme: In what doyou place 
your hopes for their solution? My reply hasbeen: 
In the strength of a growing and better educated 
public opinion, leading employers to feel that the 
conduct of a large business is not only a question 
of money-making, but involves serious responsi- 
bility. The more this idea of responsibility grows 
in the minds of employers, and the more it is 
pressed home upon them by a strong and improv- 
ing public opinion, the greater hope there will be 
for thesolution of all our labour difficulties. . 
What we have got to do in labour questions is to 
beat out slowly a problem which can only slowly 
be unravelled. If we put.a right heart to it, an 
honest wish, and a kindly disposition, we shall 
succeed. If we attempt to replace these human 
elements by mere organisation and administra- 
tion, we shall hopelessly fail "’ These are the 
words of one who probably had as much practical 
experience of labour difficulties as any man of our 
generation. 


Now what are we to say to this? Are we to 
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say that Christianity and Socialism although they 
have the same end in view disagree as to the 
means of reaching that end? Are we to say that 
while Socialism demands that the State shall lay 
its iron hard on all industry and compel employ- 
ers and employed to hold right relations to one 
another; Christianity cannot countenance any 
outward interference, but trusts wholly to a 
renewed spirit in employer and employed? This, 
no doubt, is the characteristic difference between 
the two systems as systems. Socialism proposes 
to compel men to do right in this regard; Christi- 
anity seeks to make the individual right, and so to 
ensure that he will do right. But the fact that 
Christianity works from within and proposes to 
regenerate society by the regeneration of the 
individual does not preclude Christian men from 
using such outward means as may promise help in 
the present distress. Nothing will cure the 
national drunkenness except the regeneration of 
the individual, but thatis not to prevent us from 
demanding such legislative enactments as may 
promise some mitigation of the evil. While we 
recognise the insufficiency of authority to do all 
that is required, we may yet invite it todo its 
part. State regulation may be helpful and 
necessary, although it would be folly to expect a 
perfect social condition as the result of any 
outward authority. The only life that will 
permanently weld men together and make 
them truly one body is the spirit of Christ 
giving life to every member, and fitting 
him into his place in the body. State regulation 
may play the part of a plaster-of-Paris jacket, and 
in our present shattered condition may serve to 
hold society together, till the body gains strength 
and the bond of life renews itself. 

The questions then chiefly demanding discus- 
sion are, I think, these: 

1. Should all social economic questions be left 
to experts; and especially in what manner should 
they be dealt within the pulpit? 

2 Is any method short of State interference 
likely to remedy existing evils—methods such as 
Mr. Booth’s, or voluntary co-operative societies 
of workingmen? 

3. How far is the Eight Hours’ movement 
likely to prove effectual? 

4. What is to be hoped from emigration? 

5. Would a voluntary or a compulsory sharing 
of profits, when they exceed a certain amount, avail? 

6. Ought the State to hold itself liable to 
provide work for all unemployed persons? 


THE ROMANISM OF TO-DAY. 


No one who has watched events either in 
Europe or in the United States can fail to dis- 
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cover signs of a new life in the Church of 
Rome. If the Pope has lost his temporal power 
he has abated none of his claims to it. He has 
not hesitated to give his advice to France, to Ire- 
land, if not to other sections of Great Britain, to 
Austria and even to Germany. He has had his 
hand in the struggles between the enemies and 
friends of civil marriage in Hungary, he has 
sought to establish a mission in Constantinople 
that shall bring him influence in the East, nor has 
he been averse to proposals looking to a closer 
union, at least in Russia, between the Roman and 
the Greek Churches. 

For many years Rome has felt a keen interest 
in the political affairs of the United States. Both 
to Archbishop Hughes and to tens of thousands 
of Catholic soldiers the country owes a large debt 
for what they did during our Civil War. This 
debt we have no wish to repudiate. In every 
considerable city the presence of the parochial 
school indicates the position which the church 
has hitherto taken on the question of public edu- 
cation. But recently it has come to be under- 
stood that Rome is not so averse to our system of 
common schools as had been supposed, and that 
here, as in France, a virtue can be made of a 
necessity and the priest taught to show our 
schools respect and make use of them whenever 
it seems wise to do so. New prominence is 
also given to social and labor questions, the 
question of trusts and monopolies, as well as to 
the proper relation between the capitalist and the 
wage earner. Nowhere have these questions 
been treated with greater skill, more moderation, 
or with greater appearance of thoroughness and 
candor than by members of the Church of Rome. 
Nor is any one, as far as we can judge, more in- 
terested in their speedy and satisfactory solution 
than Leo XIII. It is but natural that with 
his accession to power there should have dawned 
a new day for the church. Whether it will be a 
cloudless day, or whether the sky will soon be 
black with gathering storms we cannot yet affirm, 
but that there are two parties in the church is 
clear—the party of progress and the party of re- 
action. Just now the victory is with the party of 
progress. If the words of Archbishop Ireland and 
of Satolli can be trusted, no body of people are 
more loyal to the republic, more in love with free 
institutions, more earnestly desirous of moral re- 
forms in all possible social directions, than the 
members and the prelates of the Church of Rome. 
The indications are that the party of reaction has 
lost its prestige and that Romanism hereafter in 
this country is to adapt herself to the institutions 
and character of the people she seeks to reach. 
She will be the friend of the people, the mediator 
in all disputes between the employer and the em- 
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ployed, the advocate of temperance and social 
purity, the enemy of the saloon, the heroic leader 
in self-sacrifice in order to give the consola- 
tions of the church to the ignorant and 
the unbelieving. She will also be the guide 
through all the paths of knowledge which 
the human intellect can desire to follow. With a 
papal ablegate among us it is no longer necessary 
to wait decisions from Rome. The church in the 
United States has been intrusted with self-gov- 
ernment, with a representative of the Pope, who, 
while he is to govern in accordance with the 
canons of the church, is yet practically clothed 
with supreme authority. Mgr. Satolli certainly 
intends to stay here permanently and to do his 
best to awaken the church to its opportunity of 


securing a continent for the form of worship and 
doctrine he holds to be true. 


We think it the height of folly to remain blind to the 
new movement upon which the Roman Catholic Church 
has entered. Our pastors ought to make themselves 
familiar with the nature, extent and purpose of this move- 
ment. They ought to be ina position to co-operate with 
Roman prelates in the advocacy of such moral reforms as 
do notcontradict Protestant principles, and to be prepared 
to resistthem whenever they do. They ought to study the 
literature of Romanism,to read its magazines and papers, 
to make themselves acquainted with the organizations of 
the church, their methods of working and their spirit. 
The battle between Protestantism and Romanism is yet 
to be fought, and, if we do not wrongly read the signs of 
the times, it is to be fought on this continent sooner, 
perhaps, and with more terrible earnestness, than we 
have thought.— 7%e Congregationalist. 
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Conpucrep By Rev. CHARLES R. Gitterr, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS. 


A combination of author’s name and book's title which 
holds forth delightful promise is in Prof.JosephH. Thayer's 
Books and Their Use. The first part consists of a lecture 
delivered to the divinity students at Harvard a vear or so 
ago, and appended is ‘‘a list of books for students of the 
New Testament.” This list is of great value, being the 
advice of an acknowledged expert. Thelecture is packed 
with plain common sense, useful hints and admonitions. 
The whole makes a book which should be in the hands 
of every minister and theological student. Each part 
possesses a value of its own and itis one of the most 
judicious and useful books that have recently appeared. 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75c.] 


‘* BIBLE HANDBOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


Dr. A. G. Rowland of Baltimore has prepared a volume 
on 7he Pentateuch, the firstin the series named above. It 
is intelligently and plainly written, is compact and brief, 
containing only ninety-six pages. It shows considerable 
reading and study. While conservative, its aim is evi- 
aently to be fair, and it will convince the candid that 
there are two sides to the questions discussed. Aside from 
slips and inadvertencies we regret the frequent use of the 
phrase ‘‘ pious fraud” as though that were the only pos- 
sible explanation in case of a late date of composition. 
But it may be apprehended that Dr. Rowland himself will 
not escape conservative criticism from those who hold 
with him that the ‘‘ development theory” of the ‘‘ Higher 
Criticism” is ‘‘dangerous and deceptive,” when he 
advances the view that ‘* Mosaic authorship” is satisfied 
by the supposition of notes, memoranda oreven of more 
extended narratives committed to writing by Moses’ 
amanuenses and compacted into a whole at a time long 
subsequent, even if done by Samuel.  [Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publishing Society. | 


BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION, 


Two excellent volumes have recently appeared which 
will be found serviceable to those who wish to obtain in- 
formation in compact form and brief space. One deals 
with Zhe Old Testament and /ts Contents, and is by Prof. 
James Robertson, of the University of Glasgow. It is an 
additional volume in the series of primers issued under 
the editorship of Prof. Charteris, under the name 


of *°Guild and Bible-Class text books.” While very 
brief it is wonderfully complete for its 162 small 
pages. For the Sunday-school teacher and the Bible- 
class scholar it will be found specially helpful. [30c.] 
The other volumeis Zhe New Testament aud Jts Writers, 
by the Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, and it is an enlargement of 
a smaller volume with the same title, which appeared a 
year ago in the series of Prof. Charteris mentioned above. 
In its enlarged form it is clearly printed and somewhat 
fuller, especially inthe notes. Asa brief handbook for 
the use of students and for intelligent laymen it is excel- 
lent. The style is clear and the matter is sufficiently 
full to give a comprehensive view of the field without be- 
wildering the reader by a multiplicity of details. [$1.75.] 
Both volumes are published in this country by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. 


Another little book of similar contents but arranged by 
way of question and answer is Zhe Bible Catechist, by Dr. 
W. H. Gill. The child who is able to answer all of the 
338 questions on these 64 pages will have no mean know- 
ledge of the Scriptures if he has had a faithful teacher. 
[Presbyterian Board of Publication. 15c.] 


THE KING AND THE KINGDOM 


is the title of an anonymous work in three octavo vol- 
umes, which comprise a ‘‘Study of the Four Gospels.” 
The author disclaims special philological knowledge and 
repudiates all prepossessions of a dogmatic character, 
He proposes to tell what he finds in the Gospel narrative 
without fear or favor, and the telling occupies a little over 
a thousand closely printed pages. So far as an examina- 
tion of a few points shows, the book is unobjectionable, 
while occasionally it is excellent, but the absence of the 
author's name suffices to raise a suspicion in most minds 
which is not allayed by the excellence of the name of the 
English publishers, Williams & Norgate. [New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. | 


‘“ THE BLOOD COVENANT.” 


In a volume of 400 pages which now appears ina second 
edition, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, editor of Zhe Sunday 
School Times, treats of this ‘‘ primitive rite and its bearing 
on Scripture.” An extensive ransacking of literature has 
brought together a multitude of facts which portray the 
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various phases and ceremonies connected with blood- 
cemented alliances of men. Wedo not feel competent to 
pass upon the whole array, but in some cases the sub- 
ject appears to have been overworked, based upon par- 
tial information or upon books which should be used with 
caution. This is the case,for instance,in connection with 
the use of blood in Egypt, where the facts are elusive or 
difficult to substantiate. Dr. Trumbull has felt this him- 
self. But the important part of the discussion lies in the 
interpretation of Biblical statements in the light of the 
blood-covenant relations and practices. The various 
passages of Scripture which seem to have connection 
with it are taken up, and finally the sacrifice on Calvary 
is sought to be explained as acovenant between God and 
man cemented by the blood of Christ. Here is the test 
of the theory, and it appears to us that it is just here that 
it proves to be partial and incomplete. To a certain ex- 
tent there may be and undoubtedly is some basis of truth 
in some items of Dr. Trumbull’s theory, but it breaks 
down when it is called upon to explain all of the facts 
and statements of Scripture. If the relation of union and 
communion between God and man is explicable upon 
such a covenant in which the blood is the essential part 
and the death of the victim is only an accident there is 
no emphasis placed upon that which is so prominent in 
the Biblical statement. Furthermore there is no real 
connection of the death of Christ with His resurrection, 
and the preaching of ‘‘ Christ and Him crucified,” ‘‘that 
died, yea rather, that was raised from thedead,” is robbed 
of its point and significance. Besides, it does violence to 
the essential and necessary idea of the ‘* blood-covenant”’ 
if the death of one of the contracting parties is accom- 
plished in its very making. It therefore appears to us 
that while Dr. Trumbull has made a more or less valu- 
able contribution to one of the branches of ethnography, 
and perhaps also has given an account of certain prac- 
tices which explain some Biblical statements and cus- 
toms, yet when app'ied asa sufficient and satisfactory 
account of the relations between man and God cemented 
in the blood of Christ, his theory simply breaks down 
because it is too narrow and partial to do all that may 
justly be expected. [Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 
$2.00. ] 
THE KERR LECTURESHIP 


in the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, founded 
to promote the study of scientific theology, has borne its 
first fruits in a stately volume of over five hundred pages, 
entitled Zhe Christian View of God and the World as Center- 
ing in the [ncarnation. The lecturer, Dr. James Orr, pro- 
fessor of Church History in the United Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, shows a strong grasp upon his subject, 
and has produced a volume which is a monument of 
thoughtful scholarship. The purpose of the book is not 
technically apologetic, and yet such is its nature in the 
highest sense. There are various conceptions of the 
world, of its beginnings, purpose andend. Men of this 
age are striving after a synthesis which shall bring all 
things into a harmonious unity, and many theories have 
resulted which are widely at variance with each other, 
and sometimes mutually exclusive. They have only one 
characteristic in common: their denial of the super- 
natural. Since Christianity is nothing if not super- 
natural in its essence and postulates, its methods and its 
results, there is a direct conflict. It is the province ofa 
wise apologetic to show that Christianity is capable of 
presenting a wider philosophy of things than any of the 
theories opposed to it, capable of including all that is 
true in them, and combining them in a vastly higher 
unity. This work is constructive, and combined with the 
formulation and vindication of the views which go to 
make up the Christian Weltanschauung, it forms the theme 
of the present volume. If succeeding lecture courses 
shall sustain the high character now established, there 


will be good and sufficient reason for its founding. 
[Randolph, $3.00. ] 


EXPOSITORY : HEBREWS AND JOSHUA. 


The Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A., is an author in Bib- 
lical subjects who has placed his name on a multitude of 
books. The latest is the two-volumed Biddical //lustrator, 
which covers the Epistle to the Hebrews, giving ‘‘ anec- 
dotes, similes, emblems, illustrations, expository, scien- 
tific, geographical, historical and homiletical, gathered 
from a wide range of home and foreign literature.” The 
selections are of varying length and they are drawn from 
a large number of writers. The volumescomprise about 
1.300 closely printed octavo pages and present a wealth 
of material which, for its purpose, appears to have been 
well selected. Thesmallness ofthe type, made necessary 
by the extent of the books, is a serious drawback to 
practical use. [Randolph & Co., $2.00 each. ] 


Another volume by the Rev. F. B. Meyer is before us: 
Joshua and the Land of Promise. \t ischaracterized, as all 
the other works of the same author are, by a desire to 
find all the spiritual lessons possible in the text, and 
sometimes the record is evidently strained in attaining the 
aim. [Revell Co., $1,00. ] 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 


A very helpful and suggestive book for those inquir- 
ing their way toward a Christian life is Zhe First Com- 
munion ; Before, At, After, by Dr. Henry M. Booth, the 
cultured President of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Although the author is a Presbyterian the book is not 
wholly denominational, but may oe used to good general 
effect. [Randolph & Co., 4oc.] 


Those who have gazed with awe and reverence upon 
the beautiful Sistine Madonna in Dresden will find their 
thoughts and feelings voiced by Dr. Bradford in his 
‘“Christmas Meditation.” It is a tasteful little book, 
beautifully printed. [Fords, Howard & Ifulbert. | 


The Spiritual Life is the title of a little volume in 
which are gathered six papers, which discuss and descrive 
some of the phases of the higher life of the soul. They 
are interesting and instructive, perhaps too general in 
their treatment, but devoted to movements and times in 
part too little recognized. The papers are further desig- 
nated as ‘‘ studies of devotion and worship,” and they 
deal with the spiritual life of the early (and medieval) 
church, German and Spanish mysticism, the devotional 
literature of England, and some of the phases of English 
and American spiritual experience. While not as 
comolete as one might wish, these papers are inspired by 
an excellent spirit and are fitted to encourage and help 
in higher attainment. [Boston: George H. Ellis, $1.] 


THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES. 


A book which should be read and pondered, and its 
principles put into practice, is 7he Mew Era, by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, author of *‘Our Country” and Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States. It 
should be in the hands of every minister of every denom- 
ination, and its circulation among the laity should be 
without limit. Each age has its problems, and the age 
which leaves its own unsolved only adds to the weight 
and burden of all that follow. The burden placed upon 
the shoulders of to-day is tremendous, and it should not 
be lightly laid aside. It is here set forth by Dr. Strong 
in burning words. One cannot read such chapters as 
** Popular Discontent,” ‘‘ The Problem of the Country,” 
‘“‘The Problem of the City,” ‘‘The Mission of the 
Church,” ‘‘The Necessity of New Methods,” of ‘* Per- 
sonal Contact,” of ‘‘ Co-operation,” but especially that on 
‘*The Separation of the Masses from the Church,” with- 
out a blush of shame that more has not been done long 
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since and that more is not doing even now. The presen- 
tation is impressive and the necessity immense. [Baker 
& Taylor Co. | 


: CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 
in the sense of a system to which there has been univer- 
sal assent is a phantom, and the definition must there- 
fore be modined. This is done when itis set forth in ‘‘a 
statement of that Christian faith upon which there is 
and has always been substantial agreement between the 
churches of the whole world, both East and West,” in 
‘the consentient opinion of the learned in the One, Holy, 
bogey me and Apostolic Church,” as the same is contained 
‘*Roman, Russian and Greek authorities.” Evidently 
there i is a current misunderstanding as tothe nature of 
“*catholicity,” but these citations give the notion which is 
entertained and embodied in A Digest of Theology, being 
a brief statement of Christian doctrine according to the con- 
sensus of the great theologians of the One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church, by the Rev. Henry R. Percival, S.T.D., 
rector of the Church of the Evangelists, Philadelphia. 
Essentially the book is a compilation of the views of 
Greek and Romish writers digested in the form of a brief 
system, with some documentary appendices which are 
valvable. For the author’s purpose thy book is also 
valuable, but what acommentary upon divine providence, 
that in this year of grace it is possible to attain ultimate 
truth only by going back eight or ten centuries! [J. J. 
McKay: Philadelphia]. 


PAPAL CLAIMS CONTROVERTED, 


A book which says: ‘If the author of the Clementine 
romance had not been an Ebionitish heretic. with an 
inherited hatred of the memory of Paul, the world would 
never have heard of the chair of Peter. It is strange 
how, from the very first, the Roman claims have been 
based upon forgeries,” is likely to be set down in the 
class of rabid polemics. But such a classification is 
unjust if applied to The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome, by F W. Puller, one of the Cowley Fathers. It is 
a very calm and lucid attempt to measure extreme Roman 
claims by the words and deeds of the fathers of the first 
six centuries. One is struck by the justice of the state- 
ment that only the extreme character of the claims set 
forth by the Vatican Council could have served to empha- 
size the dissonance between them and the writings of the 
fathers on which they are c:aimed to be based. The 
making of the comparison thus suggested is the service 
of Father Puller. Although the sentences quoted above 
have an intolerant sound, and although neither of the 
Statements therein contained is true according to the 
judgment of the best recent scholarship, the quotation 
does not give an accurate clue to the character of the 
volume asa whole. It is of great interest, is lucidly and 
forcibly written, and is informed by a tolerant spirit which 
leaves nothing to be desired. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 


‘““THE NEW REFORMATION,” 


To one who believes that the Bible contains a divine 
revelation, and that it is more than a human develop- 
ment. that it inculcates a morality so lofty that no man 
has yet been able to attain to its absolute realization, 
and that it contains in itself the potentiality of the 
greatest uplift of which human nature is capable, 
the papers which Dr. Bernard Bosanquet has grouped 
under the title Zhe Civilization of Christendom and Other 
Studies, come as a shock. We have no sort of belief 
in many of the fundamental assumptions on which he 
proceeds. We do not believe that Christianity is to 
be displaced by any abstract teaching, whether it is 
called ‘ideas about morality,” or ‘‘ moral ideas,” but we 
quite agree with the author that the ‘‘ communication of 
moral ideas as a function of an Ethical Society ” is ‘* most 


difficult.” His very procedure proves it. We see uo very 
promising signs of such a degree of general human 
intellectual development as will enable ordinary men to 
comprehend and appreciate the teachings of Dr. Bosan- 
quet. Ihe ‘‘new reformation” has a difficult field to 
work when actual conditions are broadly considered. 
And when the question of application to the individual 
case of weakness, need and sin comes, the “‘ sufficiency 
of humanity” is a meaningless phrase, is but the stone 
instead of the loaf, the serpent for the fish. The author's 
remarks on this subject reveal an ignorance that is 
simply abysmal. [Macmillan & Co., $1.50. £thical 
Library, Vol, 1., Edited by J. H. Muirhead. | 


BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


Attention should be called to the most important addi- 
tion to this departmentin sometime: AHebrdisch- Archa- 
ologie, by Dr. J. Benzinger, of Tiibingen. It deserves 
reproduction in English dress. [Mohr: Freiburg i-B. 
and Leipzig. 10 marks.] 

A popular handbook entitled Recent Explorations in 
Bible Lands, by the Rev Thos. Nicol, D.D., and now in 
its second edition, contains in brief form an account of 
recent discoveries by explorers and others, throwing light 
upon the Biblical narrative. It is remarkably compact 
and contains a great deal of excellent matter. It can be 
read eisily and will serve to inform the reader upon the 
important points which have been cleared up wholly or 
in part during the past decades. It is far from exhaust- 
ive, but for a rapid survey it is useful. [Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 50 cents. | 

Every subject has its classics, the books which are 
involuntarily and spontaneously mentioned in its bibli- 
ography. In connection with Egyptian travel, the late 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ A Thousand Miles Up the Nile 
answers to this definition. Though it is not a recent 
book, since it describes a journey taken in 1875-76. it is 
fresh, interesting and instructive. Written by a keen- 
eyed observer who did not shrink at special study in 
order to make her subject clear to the reader, and whose 
literarv style is a delight in itself, the volume will of 
right retain its high rank among those describing the 
Nile and its wonders, It is therefore with pleasure that 
we call attention to a reissue of the second [and latest] 
edition. It has been enriched by twenty exquisite photo- 
gravures in addition to the seventy-six illustrations of 
the original text. The print is excellent, the paper geod, 
and “4 binding tasteful. [Boston: James Knight & Co. 
$2.50. 


SERMONS WORTH READING, 


Not all sermons are worth printing. A volume of 
popular discourses must have special qualities to justify 
its appearance by the aid of printer’s ink. The personality 
of the preacher, the vitality of the truth which he pro- 
claims, the applicability of the lessons which are pre- 
sented,—these are some of the reasons which may justify 
publication. A volume which meets all of these require- 
ments in one which Dr. William M. Taylor sends forth 
under the title, 7he Boy Jesus and Other Sermons. Those 
who unite with the author in his sorrow over his com- 
pulsory retirement from public service will rejoice that 
pen-power is still his and that he is able to speak the 
living message by other means than the human voice. 
[Armstrong, $1.75. ] 

Archdeacon Farrar’s sermons fall in the same list. 
Some time ago a volume appeared, entitled The Voice 
from Sinai, containing sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments as the basis of the moral law. Now appearsa 
companion volume containing sermons preached in 
Westminster upon Zhe Lord’s Prayer. They are plain 
and simple, but they contain a wealth of meaning and 
instruction. That they have proved useful is easy of be- 
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lief, and that theirs is tne potency of further usefulness is 
perfectly obvious. [Whittaker, $1.50.] 

THE YOUNG PREACHER 
is the title under which Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler reprints a 
series ot papers which originally appeared in the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule.” Any one who knows Dr. Cuyler will be assured 
that anything which he writes will be of interest. In this 
little book he occasionally says things which are not in 
the best of taste, but in the main the ‘‘ young preacher” 
will get help from his work. [Revell, 75 cents.] 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


is not only a wonderful book in itself, but it has furnished 
the text for many others. Bunyan Characters was the title 
chosen by Dr. Alexander Whyte fora series of lectures de- 
livered in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, which 
have been reissued by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation [$1.00.] It is a book which possesses a true ring 
and contains many pungent truths which cause heart- 
searchings in the best of men. It isa suggestive and 
useful book. 


UNITARIAN VIEW OF JESUS, 


In a volume of sermons by the Rev. M. J. Savage, of 
Boston, published under the title of Jesus and Modern 
Life, we have a presentation of the views of an eminent 
Unitarian. It is needless to say that there is in the book 
a great deal that to us is unacceptable, and many things 
with which we are in utmost discord. Butif one wishes 
to be instructed as to how the intelligent Unitarian stands 
upon the question of the teachings of Jesus, the volume 
is to be recommended. Our accord with the writer is 
found in the relation of those teachings to the needs of 
the presenttime. The preacher’s style is clear and intel- 
ligible, and one has no difficulty in comprehending his 
meaning—a quality far too rare. [Boston, Ellis ] 


‘* LUTHERANS IN ALL LANDS.” 


A volume under this title comes to us from the author, 
the Rev. J. N. Lenker, of Grand Island, Neb. It is an 
extensive work of 838 octavo pages, containing besides 
the text one hundred and sixty-four portraits and one 
hundred and fifty-two churches and other objects. It is 
divided geographically, and treats of Lutheran church 
work in all portions of the world, giving statistics and 
facts which are not readily obtainable elsewhere. The 
amount of labor which the author has bestowed upon the 
book is very great, and his position as Western Secretary 
of the Lutheran Board of Church Extension has given 
him access to sources of information open to but few. 
The result is that he has made a book which will be 
valuable not only to those who belong to his branch of 
Protestantism, but to all others who have a desire to 
obtain a view of universal Lutheranism. It is a book of 
much detail, one that contains multitudinous facts. The 
consequence is that it is divided into sections, which 
make continuous reading difficult and broken, but which 
make its value very great as a book of reference. In 
fact, itis an encyclopedia of Lutheranism in substance 
though notin name. It is impossible to go into particu- 
lars; these the index makes available. [Lutherans in 
All Lands Co., Milwaukee, $2.75. ] 


BAPTISTS AT THE COLUMBIAN FAIR. 


To make an adequate ‘‘ Presentation of the Baptist 
Churches” in five pages of the official volume of the 
‘*Parliament of Religions” was of course simply impos- 
sible. The report of Dr. Lorimer’s address at Chicago is 
merely a condensation of a paper which now appears as 
The Baptists in History. It contains also an introduction 
on the ‘* Parliament” itself. The whole book contains 
only 117 pages, but it is a bright and readable sketch. 
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It does not go into detail: that is impossible, but it gives 
an insight into the principles and work of the denomina- 
tion which is interesting and instructive. An unexpected 
statement occurs on page 58, where it is said that Baptist 
‘“ views regarding the ordinances are not so much prin- 
ciples as conclusions.” [Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
75 cents. | 


BOOK- PUBLISHING IN ANCIENT TIMES, 


A book by a modern publisher who desires to ascertain 
to what extent his craft had existence before the art of 
printing, will be of interest. Such a volume is one enti- 
tled Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times, by George 
Haven Patnam. It isa brief history of literature froma 
special point of view, and it shows no small amount of 
ingenuity in tracing its special theme. The literatures 
of Assyria, China, Egypt and Palestine are passed over 
all too lightly, and the main stress is laid upon Greece, 
Alexandria, Romeand Constantinople. The Middle Ages 
are passed by without adequate notice. The volume is 
not a finality, but it will serve to draw attention to an 
interesting phase of the development of letters and the 
dissemination of literature. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In The Sonof a Prophet George. A. Jackson presents 
a story in which the attempt is made to describe the pro- 
cesses and experiences by and through which the wisdom 
of the man of Uz was gathered into the form in which it 
has come down tous. The narrative opens in the last 
days of David, carries the reader through Solomon’s 
reign, and concludes with the Division of the Kingdom. 
The book is not without blemish; witness the malignant 
character of Bath-Sheba, and the overdrawing of Benaiah, 
or the representation of Jehovah as the ‘‘God of the 
Nations,” a conception foreign to the time. On the other 
hand, the picture of the ‘‘three worthies” is charming, 
and there are vivid descriptions of the pagan worship of 
Phoenicia and Egypt. Asa whole the book is well and 
ably written and attains its end. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25.] 


The school boy struggling with the difficulties of his 
Greek text needs something which shall act as a guide 
and friend to give him a wider outlook than that of gram- 
mar or lexicon; something to relieve the dry details of 
these constant companions. Such a book is Prof. A. J. 
Church's Pictures from Greek Life and Story. Its twenty- 
four chapters give as many sketches of persons or scenes 
whose namesconstantly recurinGreek history. [Putnam’s 
Sons. | 


A book with ahistory has been published in English 
dress by the Putnams. Itis a translation of Rousseau’s 
Social Contract; or, The Principles of Political Rights. To 
the student of political change it is a landmark, giving 
as it does, some of the philosophy which in action led to 
the French Revolution. An introduction by Prof. Walter 
of Ann Arbor, gives an account of the book and its work, 
while the notes are of great value in placing the text in 
its historical setting. The work of translation has been 
performed by Rose M, Harrington, and is well done. 


[$1.25.] 


If one would get a vivid idea of the change which has 
come over the western portion of our country since the 
middle of the century, let a recent volume on The West 
from a Car-Window be read in connection with Francis 
Parkman’s 7he Oregon Trail. Each in its way is an inter- 
esting book. The latter gives graphic views of the condi- 
tions when the author as a young man made the arduous 
journey which the youth of to-day makes with ease. 
Besides the literary attractions of the volume and its 
associations, four pictures by Remington serve to its 
embellishment. [Boston: Little, Brown & Co.] 
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